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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Christian Observer. 


THE DUTY AND ADVANTAGES OF RE- 
LIGIOUS INTERCOURSE. 


Meas has been justly described as 
a being born for social life: he was 
intended to have conversational in- 
tercourse with his fellow-creatures, 
and, in the delizhiful hours of qui- 
et repose, to cheer his exhausted 
spirits and fit himself for his active 
duties by a kind interchange of his 
thoughts and feelings. 

[. does not, however, usually hap- 
pen that the subjects which engross 
the conversation of men in general 
are those which are really the most 
interesting and important. Reiigion, 
with all its train of lovely and infi- 
nitely Momentous associations, is but 
too often banished from social inter- 
course: the name of the Redeemer 
is unheard; the joys of heaven and 
the terrors of perdition are unfelt ; 
all, in fact, is a biank, as far as con- 
cerns the best, the spiritual, the im- 
mortal part of our nature. 

The evils of thus excluding re- 
ligious topics from our ordinary 
thoughts and conversation are innu- 
merabie ; but upon no occasion are 
they felt more than in those pecu- 
liarly hallowed moments in which 
we appear before God in the assem- 
blies of religion. At such times the 
soul ought, doubtless, to be elevated 
to the highest degrees of love, enjoy- 
ment, and adoration; heaven and 
eternity ought to be full in our view ; 
we should rise in heart and mind, 
under the influences of a gracious 
Redeemer, and of that ever blessed 
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Spirit who is our Enlightener and 
Sancufier, to those future glories 
compared with which ail the cares 
and concerns of this transitory life 
are not worth a thought. 

Far, however, from this ardent de- 
sire for the day of sacred rest, with 
its appropriate enjoyments, being 
generally visible, the professors of 
religion too often enter the sacred 
walls cold and uninterested ; or in- 
terested only or chiefly by curiosity, 
or some other feeling as subordinate 
to that ardour which David, tor in- 
stance, describes (Psalm Ixxxiv,) as 
the piety of the present age is lan- 
guid cor.pared with his. And what 
is the natural result? The moments 
which should be devoted to the high- 
er topics in religion are obliged to be 
employed again and again in teaching 
its first elements. Instead of learn- 
ing to glow with the ardour which so 
well comports with the magnitude of 
the hopes and the prospects of the 
Gospel, men think it much if theice 
is just beginning to melt when the 
sucred service is concluded. Instead 
of going on to perfection, it becomes 
necessary to reiterate first principles : 
instead of new and deep impressions 
being made, itis often more than can 
be effected to revive even the past, 
orto rouse the ignorant inattentive 
prolessor of religion to reflect at all 
upon what it has been the busi- 
ness of the whule week to forget. 
Were an angel to descend from 
heaven absorbed in the glories of 
eternity, how greatly must his tone 
be lowered before it could meet the 
apprehension of ordinary Christians ' 
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The thoughts and language of hea. 
ven would not mix freely with the 
current of other thoughts and lan- 
guage which had been before enter- 
tained by the majority of his audi- 
tors; so that, instead of beginning 
with the great subject which filled 
his bosom, and so late engrossed his 
Celestial converse, he must, per- 
haps, be content to “feed them with 
milk, and not with strong meat;” 
and, by preliminary discussions and 
appeals, to prepare the way for that 
perfection of knowledge and inten- 
sity of adoration which become the 
Christian character, 

Now among the causes of these 
unhappy effects, none perhaps, ex- 
cepting negligence in private devo- 
tion, is more conspicuous than our 
inattention to the duty of maintain- 
ing sacred intercourse. Were men’s 
hearts really interested with religion 
during the week, and their conver- 
sation employed in a manner Corres- 
ponding with sucha heavenly frame 
of mind, it would be quite natural 


and easy to enter with full purpose of 


soul into the exalted duties of the 
Sabbath-day, There wou!d appear 
nothing strange or unusual in reli- 
gious thoughts or scriptural Jan- 
guage: the soul would be prepared 
to receive them and to cherish them 
as they deserve. [ut when the con- 
trary is the case ; when religion has 
been scarcely, if at all, the subject of 
our thoughts or conversation for 
days together, is it to be wondered 
at that in public worship we feel cold 
and sceptical, and are more inclined 
to neglect—perhaps to ridicule or 
despise—than to cherish with due 
eagerness, the things that belong to 
our salvation? Is it surprising that a 
man who never seriously reflects or 
converses on religious topics, who 
scarcely hears even an allusion to 
them in his commerce with society, 
should think them “ strange things” 


,when brought before him on sacred 


occasions? Is it wonderful that he 
with whom the Saviour has not been 
an object of sacred contemplation 
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and regard all the week, should be 
indifferent to him on the Sabbath? [s 
it astonishing that the language of 
Scripture appears new, or strange, or 
unintelligible to him who can live 
peacefully for weeks or months in 
total inattention toit? Is it wonder. 
ful that a man disbelieves or shrinks 
on the Sunday from what he has 
Practically disbelieved and shrunk 
from all the week! As well might a 
person born blind expect to enjoy the 
visible beauties of creation, or an il- 
literate man fuily to enter into the 
topics of the deeply learned, as a man 
who has neither felt nor conversed 
on the affairs of eternity in his fumi. 
liar intercourse with his family and 
friends, expect to find himself inte- 
rested, even on solemn occasions, 
with those supremely-important to- 
pics. He retires, in consequence, 
from the sacred services of religion, 
either disbelieving what he has heard, 
or, at least, denying its importance, 
and steeling his heart against every 
hallowed impression, 

‘To many persons it May appear a 
paradox not a little difficult of solu- 
tion, that while the interests of the 
soul are currently allowed to be the 
most important which belong to hu- 
man nature, religion is so seldom an 
object of general conversation. Ma- 
ny reasons might, however, be given 
to account for the circumstance. 

With regard to the world at large, 
it is evident, that they dislike, be. 
cause they dread, the subject. Too 
maby persons deliberately prefer be- 
ing blinded for life to opening their 
eyes to the awful circumstances of 
their condition. To drive away se- 
rious €Xamination into our State be- 
fore God is one of the principal! 
methods employed by our spiritual 
enemy to lull us into a fatal security ; 
and our own hearts are but too ready 
to take a part in his evil devices. 
Thus it is that the world agree to 
forget the thoughts of death, and 
judgment, and eternity ; and though 
they admit that such things must 
arrive at last, and that perhaps soon 
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or suddenly, they systematically ba. 
nish them from their thoughts and 
conversation. 

But this case, however awful, is 
not a subject for surprise, since we 
evidently perceive reasons sufficient 
to account for the fact. But it cer- 
tainly 1s more difficult of solution, 
that fersons ftrofessing religion should 
be often so backward to perform the 
duty, and to enjoy the pleasures, of 
religious intercourse. It is true, 
there is no deficiency of conversa- 
tiou on Subjects connected with reli- 
gion, but which are not religion it- 
self, There is enough, and far 
more than enough, of controversy 
and criticism ; but when do we hear, 
even in circles professedly religious, 
of the more immediate topics of the 
Christian profession ? When do mo. 
dern Christians converse, as was the 
case with the primitive church, and 
with holy men of succeeding ages, 
respecting the wisdom and the ways 
of God; the love of the Saviour; the 
privileges of the Gospel-dispensa- 
tion; the temptations and discourage. 
ments of the Christian, his joys and 
sorrows, his hopes and fears, with 
all that concerns his heavenly war- 
fare, and is connected with his pre- 
sent or eternal destination? While 
we profess to believe in * the com- 
munion of saints,” it too often ap- 
pears as if this privilege were re. 
served Only for ‘' the spirits of the 
just made perfect ;” and were too 
steat to be enjoyed during our jour- 
ney to that better world, where pray- 
ér, and praise, and adoration, the love 
and mercy of God, his providence, 
and similar topics, will constitute 
the never wearying subject of eter- 
nal converse. 

The reason of this defect in the 
conversation of even religious per- 
sons is, usually, that they do not 
sufficiently cultivate heavenly-mind- 
“dness ; they do not walk humbly and 
Closely with their God. Ifthe heart 
2€ right with God,” and if the spi- 
‘ual powers and graces be in a cor- 
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responding state of vigour, the 
tongue will not be wholly unfaithful 
to its task; for * out of the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth speak- 
eth.” It is true, there are many, 
and those not trivial, difficulties to 
prevent even the most spiritually- 
minded Christian from enjoying re- 
ligious conversation as he might 
desire. His wish may be often 
thwarted by the coldness and world- 
liness of others; his own heart also 
may wander; or he may dread the 
thought of appearing to affect a 
sanctity of character which he its 
but too conscious how little he de. 
serves. He may not olten meet with 
those “ excellent of the earth,” with 
whom David said was all zs delight, 
and in whose society ‘* the man after 
God’s own heart’? was accustomed 
to converse on the most interesting 
ofall subjects. But all these draw- 
backs ought not to prevent his daily 
aspiring after a more hallowed tone 
of conversation. To these who re. 
ally value their religious privileges, 
what duty can be more delightful, as 
wellas beneficial, than that of mutual 
intercourse respecting the topics of 
their common salvation ? In this will 
doubtless consist much of the delight 
of heaven; and uponearth such hal- 
lowed converse will greatly tend to 
strengthen, comfort, and instruct the 
Christian, and will prove, under the 
blessing of God, a powerful means 
for building bim up in his holy faith. 
But it must not be forgotten, that, in 
order to be truly spiritually-minded 
in our Conversation, we must be such 
in our private character. It is in 
secret meditation and prayer that 
those sacred graces must be nourish- 
ed which are to shed a holy radiance 
around our path. We must enjoy 
daily communion with God in our 
own souls, if we would be heavenly- 
minded in our intercourse with so- 
ciety. It was while the Psalmist of 
Israel was secretly meditating upon® 
heavenly subjects that the fire so 
often kindled, till at length “he 
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spake with his tongue,” and invited 
others to hear ** what God had done 
for his soul.” The lamp must be 
const.ntly trimmed, and the holy oil 
supplied in secret, before it can burn 
Steadily and brighily amidst the agi- 
tated atmosphere of the world. This 
habitual spirituality of mind will 
prevent our /oreng religion into our 
conversation, and it will cause it to 
appear as a natural and beloved in- 
mate of our bosoms. * The good man, 
out of the good treasure of his heart, 
bringeth forth good things.’? His 
conversation, far from being hypo- 
critical or affected, will appear butas 
the natural result of a mind raised to 
heavenly objects, and engrossed with 
the concerns of eternity. The rich 
stream of sacred reflection will not 
appear as if artificially raised for the 
_ occasion, but will flow constantly as 
froma perennial spring, the exube- 
rance of whose waters evidences the 
depth and copiousness of the foun- 
tain from which they are supplied. 

Religious persons, by their absti- 
nence from those doubtful (it would 
be well if they were never worse 
than doubtful) amusements and oc- 
cupations with which others fill up 
their leisure, may redeem many 
hours which had otherwise been 
spent in frivolous gratifications.— 
Now it is an important duty to sce 
that the time thus gained Is devoted 
to suitable employments. Among 
the pleasures of a Christian, what 
can be named more suitable or use- 
ful than religious intercourse?) A 
part of the hours which the world 
give totopics of no real moment, 
and often of positively injurious ten- 
dency, may by the Christian be ap- 
propriately and beneficially devot- 
ed to subjects of the highest, be- 
cause of eternal, importance. 

We should, however, beware of 
that unneeessary precision and for- 
mality which so often disgust the 
world without benefiting the church, 
A religious man may converse reli- 
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giously, without assuming a singulari- 
ty of tone or aspect. He should espe. 
Clally cultivate courteousness and af.- 
fability ; and exhibit religion in her 
Nalive aspect of purity and loveliness, 
‘© The first thing in Conversation,” 
remarks Dr. Johnson, * is truth; 
the second is sense, and the third 
good-humour.” The second of these 
ought to be particularly cherished 
in the conversation cf Christians; 
for without the cultivation of good 
sense, it is obvious that very paintul 
mistakes may be made as to what is 
generally proper to be brought for. 
ward on a topic so delicate, and so 
far removed from the ordinary inter- 
course of mankind. But ¢trzth is, if 
possible, of still more importance 
than even good sense or discretion ; 
and where it truly exists it will 
oppose the entrance of insincerity, 
exaggeration, ostentatlon,affected hu- 
mility, and other evil tendencies, 
which are sometimes apt to cling to 
professedly religious conversation, 
Above all, we should cherish a frray- 
erful spirits we should habitually 
rise in heart and mind to the unseen 
world, in order that we may bring 
down, aS it were, that sacred fire 
which is to blaze on the altar of the 
heart, and to enkindle to a flame all 
the graces of the Christian charac- 
ter. The absence of this sacred as- 
piration of soul will effectually pre- 
vent our cultivating holy intercourse 
with our fellow-creatures. The de- 
fections of the closet will evidence 
themselves in the hours of social 
conversation. Conscious guilt will 
close the lips: it will whisper, * What 
hast thou to do to take the name 
of God into thy mouth 2?’ So that, 
to perform the duty and enjoy the 
privilege under consideration, Wé 
must 6e what we seem; we must 
‘‘ grow in grace,” and evidence that 
growth by the increasing spiritu- 
ality of our deportment ; we must 
learn to love God better, and must 
prove the increase of that love by 
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an increasing attention to the duty 
of glorifying bim before men, und 
of exhibiting in al] our words and 
actions an augmenting veneration 


— 


No. CXXX. 


Eph v. 2 —Waik in love, as Christ 
giso hath loved us, and hath g ven 
himself for us, an offering and a 
sacrifice to God for a sweet smell- 
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ing savour. 
ty is of great importance in religion 
to inquire Into the secret motives of 
sur actions ; for God seeth the heart, 
and many seeming exceilencies de- 
serving praisc, perh-ps, from mn, 
may exist in a Character in which 
there is no true sense of religion, no 
love to God or faith in our Lord Je- 
sus Christ. But without these fun- 
damental graces of the Christ an 
life, none of our actions can be pleas- 
ing to God. We should beware, 
therefore, that in considering the 
necessity of any duty, we do not 
view it as existing independently of 
those holy affecttons of the mind 
which alone can render it a true or 
acceptable service to God. The 
apostolic writers are remarkable for 
their attention to this point. They 
seldom or never inculcate deties 
without laying down principles: they 
seldom or never enjoin the outward 
act, without distinctly pointing out 
the motive from which it ought to 
spring. 

In the words of the text we meet 
With an illustration of this remerk. 
The duty enjoined by the Apostle is 
‘hat important one of * walking in 
love :” the reason assigned for prac- 
ising it is, that ** Christ loved us, 
and gave himself for us.” Rosing 
above all secondary considerations 
and inferior motives, the Apostie 
points us at once to that affecting 
Spectacie which is the strongest in- 
clement to gratitude, the most 
powerful persuasive to obedience, 
‘he most forcible motive for cherish- 
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ing love both to God and man; name- 
ly, the love of Christ. But not only 
is the duty of * walking in love” 
grounded upon this powerful motive, 
but every other duty and command 
rests upon the same foundation. If 
we would urge the sinner to repent, 
to turn to God, to be converted and 
live, to what can we direct him but 
to the cross of Jesus Christ, who 
died, the Just forthe unjust, to bring 
us nigh unto God? Or if we would 
incite the true Christian to greater 
watchfulness, humility, faith, holi- 
ness, or devotion, where can we refer 
but to the same all-powerful argu- 
ment ? 

Let us, then, examine, first, The 
argument which St. Paul brings for- 
ward; and, secondly, The conclusion 
which he grounds upon it. 

First, The Apostie’s argument: 
“Christ hath loved us, and given 
himself for us, an offering and a sac- 
tifice to God fora sweet smelling 
savour.’? Weshall perceive the na- 
ture of this argument more fully if 
we consider, 

1. The action which Christ per- 
formed: “ He gave himself unto 
God for us.” 

2. The success with which it was 
attended : He was “a sacrifice” of 
*¢ a sweet smelling savour.” 

1. In viewing the action which 
our Lord performed, how does every 
circumstance tend to raise our admi- 
ration and gratitude ! 

For, in the first place, who was it 
that thus interested himself for us? 
Was it one among ourselves, who 
was touched with a fellow-feeling of 
our infirmities, and wished to explate 
our guilt? Or was it some angelic 
being, who had looked with compas- 
ssion upon our fallen race, and was 
anxious to extricate us from the 
snare of our spiritual enemy, and to 
restore us to the happiness from 
which we had excluded ourselves by 
our sins? No: it was He whom we 
had offended that performed this act 
of mercy: it was He whose laws we 
had broken that contrived the reme. 
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dy. It was the Second Person in 
the ever-biessed Trinity, the Equal 
with his Father, the Proprietor of 
eternal majesty and dominion, who 
thus condescended to act. His own 
happiness could not be heightened, 
or his dignity increased: it was, 
therefore, pure disinterestedness that 
caused this act of mercy ; it was, as 
the Apostle remarks, because he loved 
us, that he thus gave himself for us. 
“¢ We were not redeemed with cor- 
ruptible things, such as silver and 
gold, but with the precious blood of 
the only begotten Son of God.” The 
infinite dignity, therefore, of the Per- 
son 1s one important circumstance 
that renders the transaction a just 
subject of gratitude and astonish- 
meist. 

Yet how greatly is this display of 
love and mercy increased, when we 
consider that the sacrifice was not 
reluctant or constrained, but cheer- 
ful and voluntary. He “ gave” bim- 
self: ** Lo I come,” said our blessed 
Redeemer, ‘*to do thy will, O God.” 
His was a free-will offering ; an act 
springing from his own love, and not 
forced upon him against his Consent. 
He said of bimself, * I lay down my 
life for my sheep: no man taketh it 
from me, but I lay it down of my- 
self.’ ‘* He was led as a lamb to the 
Slauehter, and as a sheep is dumb 
before its shearers, so opened he 
not his mouth.” 

But not only are the greatness of 
the Person performing the action, 
and the voluntary nature of his love, 
to be considered as increasing our 
obligation ; bat also the costliness of 
the sacrifice which he presented. He 
gave * himself ;’ he did not offer 
any thing as an equivalent or substi- 
tute. To present any created sub- 
stance had been an casy task: had 
millions of worlds been required, 
these might have been made in a 
moment by his power. But he pre- 
sented that which had nothing equal 
or like; that which was infinitely 
valuable and meritorious ; that which 
raised eternal admiration in heaven, 
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and ought to excite it still more Upon 
earth: he gave himself. He Rave 


his glory in exchange for reproach 
and dishonour : he gave the acc}a. 
mations of angels, to submit to the 
taunts of wicked men: he gave up 
his heavenly habitation for a world 
In which he had not where to lay his 
head : he yielded not merely some o} 
his cignities, or attributes, or perfec. 
tions, bur he gave all that he possessed 
-~-he gave himself. His conduct was 
the very reverse of ours to him: we 
are often willing to profess his name, 
to cail ourselves his disciples ; to 
admit bis coctrines or acknowledge 
the excelience of his precepts ; but 
to yleld our hearts to him, to give 
ourseives, bocy and soul, to bis ser. 
vice, which ls our reasonable obliga. 
tion, is what we too often submit to 
with reluctance, nay perhaps wholly 
neglect to perform. 

Tis leads us to perceive still 
another consideration which increa- 
ses the obligations we owe to our 
Redeemer ; namely, that he did not 
yield his glory, and take upon him 
a created nature, and submit to suf- 
ferings, and reproach, and death, for 
beings who deserved his mercy and 
were ready to yield him every re- 
turn of gratitude and holy affection 
—but he gave himself “ for us,” for 
the sinful, the guilty, the rebellious 
children of men. It is this hum 
bling reflection which adds the ful- 
lest lustre to this act of Divine be- 
neficence : ‘while we were sinners, 
Christ died for us.” Had he waited 
till] man relented, till the bard heart 
was melted and the rebellious will 
subdued by the unassisted powers of 
human nature, he had never under 
taken the task. But beholding us 
just as we were, seeing the wrath (0 
which we were justly ex posed, and 
fully aware of the extent of our base- 
ness and ingratitude as well as of 
our calamity, he gave himself to ¢* 
piate our sins, and to open to us the 
gates of heaven,-which had bee 
closed in consequence of our tran> 
gression. 
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But it is far beyond the power of 
che human mind to understand fully 
what is implied in the expressicn, 
«He gave himself for us :’" it was 
not only a surrender of glories in- 
fniely above Our Conception, but a 
submission to pains and sufferings 
equally immeasurable, If we could 
calculate the distance between God 
and man, between the high and lofty 
One that inhabiteth eternity, and the 
helpless infant laid ina manger 5 if 
we could fully comprehend the wide 
interval between Sitting on the throne 


of heaven surrounded by “ ten thou-. 


sand times ten thousand, and thou- 
sands of thousands”’ of angels who 
waited to do his pleasure and on 
whom he bestowed joys eternal and 
unspeakable, and being made a man 
ofsorrows and acquainted with griets, 
bearing upon him the awful load of 
our iniquities, and drinking deeply 
that cup of wrath which was placed 
in his hands ; then, perhaps, but not 
till then, might we form some faint 
conception of the full emphasis of 
these words, He gave himself to 
be made not only a little lower than 
the angels, but to be despised and 
rejected among mens He gave him- 
self to suffer pain, and hunger, and 
‘eproach ; to agonize in the garden 
ot Gethsemane, and to expire upon 
the cross of Calvary. 

2. Let us now inquire, what was 
the result of this beneficent act ; 
What was the success with which it 
Was attended. The Apostle informs 
Us, that it was “ well-pleasing unto 
God > it was “an offering and sac- 
rifice of a sweet smelling savour.” 

We might, perhaps, have imagin- 
ed, that when the only begotten Son 
of God condescended thus to become 
a voluntary offering for man’s trans- 


‘SFession, his heavenly Father, with 


whom he wes One in his eternal 
Godhead and power, would scarcely 
have consented toa sacrifice so great. 
But happily for mankind the love of 
ehovah the Father towards us Was 
qual to that of the Son: he is even 
‘id to have himself piven him for 
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us ;”’ which teaches us, that all the 
Divine Persons in the Sacred Trini- 
ty, equally consented to this scheme 
of mercy and salvation. The sac- 
rifice, far from being displeasing to 
God, was of a sweet smelling savour, 
as well as of an all-powerful efficacy, 

The expression in the text con- 
veys an allusion to the sacrifices 
under the Law ; in which, a pure and 
innocent victim being duly present- 
ed, God accepted the offerer, and 
cranted the pardon of his sins. Not 
thet the blood of bulls and goats, or 
other victims, had any natural effi- 
cacy toexpiate human transgression ; 
but these sacrifices being instituted 
by God himself, as typical of that 
great Sacrifice, which was to be of. 
fered once for all, were accepted 
through virtue of the antitype to 
which they had reference, If, there. 
fore, these perishable sacrifices were 
acceptable with God, on account of 
their being his own appointed ordi. 
nance, and being offered by the wor- 
shipper through faith in his mercy, 
or in reference to the expected Mes- 
siah, how much more must the great 
Offering itself have been a sweet sa- 
vour !—that Offering which God 
himself appointed beiore the foun- 
dation of the world, and which was 
prefigured by all the rites and cere- 
monies of the Jewish dispensation, 
and even long before that period ; 
for the sacrifice of Noah isin like 
manner said to have been “a sweet 
smelling savour unto God.” 

We are not on this subject to in- 
dulge unauthorized speculations, re- 
specting the secret things which be- 
long to God; or to leave the plain 
facts of Scripture for the sake of in- 
quiring why a sacrifice so painful, so 
costly, was chosen, or why it was 
grateful and acceptable to God. 
We know, and it is enough for 
us to know, that this great occur- 
rence is plainly revealed, and re- 
vealed as the foundation of all our 
hopes and expectatiors for eterni- 
ty. But without venturing upon un. 
scriptural ground, we may discover 
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many reasons which may be consi- 
dered as rendering the sacrifice so 
pleasing, (or aS the text expresses 
it,) “ of a sweet savour”? to Gou j5— 
for the Divine attributes were tuus 
rendered conspicuous; and a way 
was opened which justice did not op- 
puse, bay Which both justice and mer- 
cy infinitely approved, of pardouing 
lost mankind. As our Lord himseit 
is said, for the glory thut was set be- 
fore him, to have endured the cross, 
despising the shame, so doubtiess 
the Father also participated in that 
joy, and yielded the sacrifice for the 
sake of that cternal trtumpb which 
should ensue when, sin being par- 
doned, death abolished, heaven Open- 
ed, and everlasting happiness sccur- 
ed for the believer, tne Reveemer 
should * see of the travail of his 
soui, and should be satisfied.” 

Having thus weighed the Apos- 
tle’s argument, we are, 

Secondly, Vo consider the conclu- 
sion which he grounds uponit. The 
sacrifice of Clrist, as has been alrea- 
dy intimated, may teach us many 
lessons, It may, in the first place, 
prove tous the vast extent of our 
transyressions, which required such 
an atonement. [Tor it was the guilt 
of man that caused the sacrifice 
which we have contemplated : ** “He 
bare our sins in his own body on the 
tree ;” thus evidencing by his sul- 
ferings how great was (he offence 
which we had committed. 

We might learn, also, the necessi- 
ty and duty of submitting to the 
means of salvation offered in the Gos- 
pel. For was ail this splendid display 
of energy and grace to no purpose ; 
or may we slight pardon, so dearly 
bought, with impuni'y ? ** How shail 
we escape, if we neglect so great 
salvation??? The freedom of the bles- 
sing, the mercy of God in providing 
it, in revealing it to us, and in pro- 
mising us his Holy Spirit to direct us 
to understand and embrace it,wili but 
enhance our guilt, if we still conti- 
nue impenitent and unconverted. 
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But the duty which the Apostle 
more immediately urges in the .ey. 
from the Consideration of the x 
fice of Christ is, that of aCliNg up to 
the holy profession which we Make. 
by Culuvating love to God for ra 
unspeakable gift, and love also toour 
feilow-creatures. ** Walk in Joye’ 
This is our duty and our Privilege, 
Love is the very element in Which 
the Christian breathes ; it is the bes 
sign of the reality of our religion: 
for ** we know that we have passed 
from death unto life, because we love 
the brethren.” * Whuoso loveth js 
born of God, and knoweth God,’ 
And when we reflect upon that up. 
speakable love of Christ mentioned 
in the text, how Can we profess his 
name, and yet cherish any angry 
feeling in our souls? Let it be ou 
aim to repress the first risings ofen- 
vy, bared, malice, and uncharitable- 
hess; ana when, seduced by tempts 
tion or assaulted by our spiritual ene- 
my, we find ourselves in danger of 
violating thts apostolic injunction of 
walking in love, let us cail to mind 
the love of Christ to us, and let us 
raise our heerts in prayer to God, “to 
increase In us that most excellent gif 
of charity, without which whosoever 
liveth is counted dead before him.” 


LEX, 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


WitH your permission, I shall offer 
a few remarks on a paper in you! 
Number for August, entitled © Sut 
den Death justly deprecated in te 
Liturgy.”’ Lhave no doubt your cot 
respondent, in the last paragrap 
of his paper, states correctly th 
origin of the phrase; and tt 
pears to me, that though it might 
as well did it not exist in its pres 
form, yet that any evil which @ 
arise from the use of it would® 
prevented by a general understal 
ing, that the petition is offer 
up against the approach of de 
while we are in an unprepared stalt 
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Your correspondent, however, ur- 
ges the propricty of praying against 
sudden death, taking the phrase in 
its common acceptation ; and seems 
to hold that although in this, as in 
every petition, we must submit to 
the disposal of God, saying ‘ Thy 
will be done ;”’ yet that the petition 
in question may have an appropriate 
place in the Liturgy—-‘‘ from datfle, 
murder, and sudden death’?’—and 
that without any Change in the inten- 
sity of our feeling we may implore 
God to be delivered from all of them. 

It must be generally acknowiedg- 
ed, that to the unconverted person 
« sudden death is an awful and irre. 
mediable evil,” and that it is well 
for him to pray against it. At the 
same time I think it Is obvious, that 
were he to pray against death while 
in astate unprepared for it, ihe peti- 
tion would be preferable. It em- 
braces the other, and goes much fur. 
ther. We can conceive of God grant- 
ing the one petition, and the author 
of it, after a long illness, dying un- 
changed. Nosuch observation as this 
could be applied to the other, 

To turn, then, tothe true believer, 
i conceive the general wish of his 
heart is, that in all things God may 
be glorified in him—jin his life and 
in hisdeath. There is, probably, no 
Christian who has seriously consi- 
dered what an awful thing it is to 
die, who has not, in innumerable in- 
stances, tinplored the special pre- 
sence and aid of his Saviour at that 
solemn season, placing himself unre- 
servedly in his hands, ** to whom 
belong the issues from death,” and 
imploring that he would direct the 
circumstances of the final scene in 
his own best way to his heavenly in- 
heritance. But, generally speaking, 
(think the Christian will not go far- 
ther, or wish to go farther than this, 
in his petitions with regard to the 
circumstances of his death. I should 
think he would shrink especially 
from using the petition uncer consi- 
deration, in its more literal meaning, 
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when he recalls to mind the sayings 
of our Lord—* Be ye, therefore, rea- 
dy ; for the Son of man cometh at 
an hour ye think not.” ‘* Watch, 
therefore, for ye know neither the 
day nor the hour wherein the Son of 
man cometh ;” ‘at even, or at mid- 
night, or at cock-crowing, or in the 
morning.” 

These passages, I conceive, clear- 
ly shew that we have no authority 
from Scripture on which to build an 
that a period before 
death is to be afforded us to renew 
our languishing graces. Indeed, the 
Christian, who lives as he ought to 
live, will have no need of such a 
time. He lives in the habitual con- 
templation of death; from his know- 
ledge that “to depart and be with 
Christ is far better.””. The man who 
is not living in this state of habitual 
preparation, but in the neglect of 
the command of his Saviour be 
ye ready’’—is certainly not to be en- 
couraged in his slothfulness, by the 
expectation that before death, such 
space, and such special communica- 
tion of God’s Spirit, shall be afford- 
ed him, as to enable him to rise 
above all his pain, and sickness, and 
depression, and to ‘ rejoice in the 
hope of the glory of God.” 

A death-bed, even to the true and 
eminent Christian, is frequently a 
scene of much trial, weakness, and 
temptation ; often accompanied with 
much depression of spirit, and yields 
‘“jittle visible honour to God,’ or 
“ benefit to the world.”’ Instances of 
this nature will readily occur to the 
mind. Such persons have lived to 
God; their lives have adorned the 
doctrine which they professed; but 
their going down to death, for wise 
though often inscrutable reasons, is 
made a time of trial to themselves— 
it may be, of much distress and un- 
easiness to their friends. But 
through this “tribulation” they en- 
ter life: they perhaps obtain a great- 
er height ofglory. Christian seems 
almost to sink in the swellings of the 
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river of death, while Hofieful gets 
through rejoicing, and bearing up his 
sinking brother. Others, aguin, of 
his children a merciful Father re- 
moves without pain or anxiety, al- 
most in a moment, to their heavenly 
rest. They seem scarcely to taste of 
death: God not only finds them com- 
pletely prepared, but he has no fur- 
ther work on earth for them to per- 
form. ‘They are, therefore, allowed 
at once to throw off the garmentot 
corruption, and spring into immior- 
tality. Do such men “ die without 
a sign?” No: they have left a 
much better and safer memorial of 
whose they were, and whose they 
are, than the most triumphant death- 
bed could afford. Their lives and 
their works bear witness of them. 
To their friends this may be a visi- 
tation peculiarly beneficial. It im- 
peratively calls on them, and, indeed, 
on all who are acquainted with the 
circumstances, to—** watch.” ‘The 
sudden transition of an open sinner 
to another world is awful in the ex- 
treme, and calculated to strike ter- 
ror intothe minds of his fellow. 
workers in iniquity. Uhe sudden 
departure of a believer is glorious: 
it is solemn, yet delightful, and I ap- 
prehend generally it will be consi- 
dered as a proof of the kindness of 
his heavenly Father, that he should 
be allowed to enter his eternal rest, 
without being exposed to those pro- 
tracted sufferings which are so fre- 
quently ourcompanionsthrough ‘the 
valley of the shadow of death.” 

At the same time, 1 readily admit, 
that the death of the righteous man, 
aftera season of severe trial—his re- 
signation, and peace, and joy, under 
his afflictions—are very instructive 
to the careless worldling, as well as 
to the serious Christian. But sud- 
den death also is fraught with im- 
portant Instruction: it is the voice 
of God speaking peace to his people, 
and terror to his foes. 

Since, then, the petition under 
consideration may have owed itsori- 
gin to superstition ; since Scripture, 


far from encouraging its use, informs 
Us that death may very probably come 
to us suddenly and unexpectedly, ang 
grounds the most pointed admoni- 
tions on this solemn consideration ; 
since we are quite ignorant of what 
may tend either for God’s glory 
or our own peace, in the circumstan- 
ces of our death ; I conceive Chris. 
tlans én general (there are exceptions, 
I doubt not,) ought and will be dis. 
posed to leave these circumstances 
in the hands of Him who has pro. 
mised to arrange them in the way 
most calculated to promote his own 
honour, and their safe admission to 
that exceeding and eternal weight o} 
glory which is prepared for his peo- 
ple. A PLAIN CHURCHMAN, 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


ALLow me to make a few remarks 
upon the following passage, intro- 
duced at page 523 of your August 
Number, in revic wing “ Hints for the 
Improvement of Early Education.” 
* The first Christlans had a com- 
munity of property, under the regu- 
lation of proper officers, who distri- 
buted to each individual according 
to his peculiar demands.” [I think 
that this. though a very common, is 
an incorrect assertion. Jt is generally 
supposed that the disciples threw all 
their property into a common fund, 
out of which the wants of each were 
supplicd. There is no adequate proot - 
that there was any annihilation of in- 
dividual property, or of those ine- 
qualities in it which the Gospel neve! 
was designed to supersede ; nor does 
the narrative, when rightly under 
stood, present any thing to our view 
which is not to take place In every 
Christian church to the end of the 
world. We are not left in difficulty 
as to the meaning of the passage: 
for we find widows mentioned in the 
sixth chapter, ver. 1, as those who 
were to be relieved ; so that all did 
not receive a daily distribution of the 
bounty of the church. And the lat 
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ie Apostle Peter to Ana- 
nias, ver. 4, * While it remained, 
was it not thine own? And after it 
was sold, was 2 not in thine ozn 
rower 2?’ plainly marks, that had he 
not sold the particular possession, 
‘the whole price of which he pre- 
tended to bring to the Aposties, in 
imitation of the liberality of others,) 
there would have been nothing in his 
conduct to draw the notice or the 
censure of his brethren. So that all 
‘hat we are taught by the words, “ail 
hat believed were together and had 

things common, and sold their pos- 


guage of tl 


allt 

sessiuns and goods, and parted them 
:y all men, as every man had need,” 
is simply this, that Christians were 
so much under the influence of dis- 
interested piety, that none of them 
counted any thing which he possess- 
ed his own, so as to withhold what 
he had and could spare from the ne- 
cessitices of his brethren; and that 
many, in order to meet the nume- 
rous wants of others, turned into 
money particular possessions which 
they held; but without reducing 
themselves to asituation in which 
they would exactly need relief with 
those to whom they afforded it. This 
view is established beyond a doubt 
by the express mention of a particu- 
lar individual, whe sold a piece of 
land for this purpose, chap. iv. ver. 
36, 37: fur why should he be speci- 
fed by name as having acted so, if 
what he did was done by ald in simi- 
far circumstances—much more, if 
there was a universal surrender of 
all individual property to form a 
common stock ? GAIUS. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I Bee leave to offer to your miscel- 
lany the following translation from 
St. Chrysostom’s commentary on 1 
Cor. xvi. 1. This valuable Greek 
father is doubtless familiar to many 
of your more informed readers ; and 
I believe he is very generally allow- 
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ed to standal most unrivalled in the an- 
cient Christian church, for his fervid 
though sometimes overflowing elo. 
quence in the cause of pure Christian 
morality, as well as for his Constant 
and acute defenceof that first of Chris- 
tian tenets, the doctrine ofthe Sacred 
Trinity. Itis, however, neither to his 
doctrine, nor simply to his morality, 
that the present extract furnishes an 
appeal. It refers, indeed, to a point 
connected with those charities which 
have been alike in every age dear to 
the Christian; but it sull refers 
more particularly to a point of charch 
practice in that respect, on which an 
ancient writer may be supposed to 
possess a peculiar authority. It will 
shew that the practice of obtaining 
the contributions of the poor as well] 
as the rich, by means of small week- 
ly payments, was not unknown in 
times of unquestioned precedent in 
such a case. Such expedients, of 
which it is difficult to say, whether 
they have been more vilified as in- 
struments of oppression to the lower 
orders, or as badges of a mean and 
paltry spirit of collection on the part 
of their superiors, will, | apprehend, 
from this account be found to have 
been set on foot by an Apostle, and 
sanctioned by one of the most emi- 
nent of his successors, the pious, the 
devoted, and the humble though ex- 
alted Archbishop of Constantinople. 
Without intending to deprive the first 
author of modern penny societies of 
the credit of that invaluable inven- 
ticn, or pretending to have found the 
record of a Constantinople Ladies’ 
Penny Association, either Bible or 
Missionary, in the archives of the 
Grand Seignor; | think that enough 
will appear In the plain apostolic in. 
junction, enforced by his eloquent 
and feeling commentator four hun- 
dred years after, to convince us that 
the primitive church of Christians 
was not ashamed of the exercise of 
charity in its humblest departments ; 
nor the rich of throwing their contri- 
butions into the same treasury with 
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the two mites of the poor widow. It 
does not appear that shame was wzé 
versally felt, even in soliciting such 
contributions: nor that a venerable 
patriarch of a renowned metropolis 
thought that he had condescended 
too far in stretching forth a supplica- 
tory hand to the poorest of his flock, 
orin reiterating the words of One 
more exalted but not less humble 
than the patriarch, who at that day 
shall acknowledge the charity as done 
to himself. 
IT remain, sir, &c. 
A FRIEND TO PENNY SUB. 
SCRIPTIONS. 


1 Cor. xvi. 2.——Upon the first day of 


the week let every one of you lay by 

him in store,as God hath prrosfiered 

ROME... cs00s 

“ Observe, the Apostle has regard 
to seasons: the day itself is suited 
to the exercise of charity. As much 
as to say, Remember what you have 
yourselves received on that day-— 
blessings unspeakable—the root and 
first principle of our eternal hopes— 
and not only on this account, but as 
a day of relaxation and rest from 
labour, it is sufficiently suited to the 
purposes of benevolence. The mind, 
released from its own burdens, is 
more at liberty to attend and minis- 
ter tothe wants ofothers. The holy 
mysteries on that day add also their 
weight to the demands of benevo. 
Jence. Be then every one of you so 
engaged: not merely this or that 
person, but let every one, whether 
rich or poor, male or female, bond 
or free, ‘lay by him in store.’ The 
Apostle says not, bring it at once to 
the church, lest by its smallness it 
should excite contempt: but when, 
by little accumulations, the offering 
shal] have swelled to a considerable 
amount, present it to me at my com- 
ing. ‘Till then, retain it in thy own 
possession, and let thy house be as 
it were, the church ; thy coffer inthe 
place of the holy treasury. I know, 
indeed, that some of your wise coun- 
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sellors will find fault, when we men. 
tion such things, and cry out, Do 
not, I pray, do not lay on your audi- 
ence burdens heavy and grievous to 
be borne: leave it to their own 
choice, leave something to the dis- 
cretion of the hearer: you really 
put us toshame ; you make us blush, 
—Now I cannot endure this reason- 
ing. Paul was not ashamed of using 
the utmost vehemence In such mat. 
ters, and even adopting a species of 
begging language. If, indeed, he 
had said, Let what I ask be my own, 
a part of my household store, the re. 
quest then might have worn a diffe. 
rent complexion. But now for whose 
benefit do I ask? for the benefit of 
those who have need, nay, rather for 
your own, whogive. I feel no shame 
in such a cause. Where is the 
shame of saying, * Your Lord is an 
hungred, feed him; naked, clothe 
him ; a stranger, take him in.’ Is 
the Lord of the universe himself not 
ashamed to say, ‘ I was an hungred, 
and ye gave me no meat?’ He, who 
is all-sufficient, and who Jacketh no- 
thing, and shall I feel confusion and 
hesitation? J°ar from it. It is the 
shame of devils, and consonant only 
to their evil dispositions. I will feel 
no shame, I will speak with bold: 
ness, a boldness even greater than of 
the very persons who need your 
alms. If, indeed, you can prove that 
we thus speuk to draw you over to 
our own uses, and make a profit to 
ourselves under the plea of the poor, 
our conduct would not only deserve 
the contempt of men, but the very 
thunders of Heaven: life _ itself 
should be the purchase of such hy- 
pocrisy. But if for the love of 
God, and not for ourselves, we la 
bour, rendering, as it respects our: 
selves, the Gospel of Christ with- 
out charge, I will then urge the 
demand, ‘ Give to them who need:’ | 
will reiterate my words; [ will re- 
lax nothing from my severity of re- 
proof against those who withhold 
their alms. Were I a commander 
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of troops, should I be ashamed of 
jemanding provision for my sol- 
diers ? And shall 1 speak less nny 
where your salvation is concerned ? 
But to render the appeal at once ir- 
resistible and conclusive, I will take 
Paul himself for my example: | 
will urge In his own words, ‘ Let 
every one of you lay by him in store 
as God hath prospered him. OQOb- 
serve, however, here, his winning 
and inoffensive method. He did not 
say so much or so much, but *as God 
as prospered him,’ whether it be 
me or much ; and not the gain that 
ch has made, but ‘ as God has pros- 
pered him,’ shewing all success to 
be derived from thence. Aud not 
only thus, but he still further ligh- 
tens the task, improved by his ad- 
vice, in not requiring all to be cen- 
tributed at one time ; for, in col- 
lecting by little and little, the service 
and sacrifice demanded becomes Im- 
perceptible to the offerer.”’ 


a 


@a 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

In our authorized translation of 1 
Tim. i. 8,9. the Apostle is repre- 
sented as saying, ** We know that 
the law is good, ifa man use it law- 
lully ; knowing this, that the law is 
not made fora righteous man.” The 
ambiguity of the word “ made,” In 
the last clause, has, unintentionally 
on the part of the translators, fur- 
nished the Antinomian with a plau- 
sible argument, It is urged, that 
believers being complete in Christ’s 
imputed righteousness, the law is not 
made for them: they can no more 
be punished for breaking the moral 
than transgressing the ‘ceremonial 
law. Butin the sense intended by 
~ Antinomian, itis not true that 

“the Jaw is not made for the righ- 
teous.” Were not angels and our 
first parents righteous, when God 
made for them the [then] easy yoke 
of the law of innocence? And is not 
the law made for the absolution of 
the righteous, as well as for the 
ondemnation of the wicked? Hap- 





9.) Ambiguity in Authorized Version of 1 Tim. 1. 8,9. & Gal. v.23. 637 


pily, St. Paul does not speak the 
unguarded words which we impute 
to him, for he says, dimaim youss 
xeiras. literally, the daw liech not at, 
ov is not levelled against, a righicous 
man, but against the lawless and diso- 
bedient ; that is, against those who 


break 1t. This literal sense perfect- 
ly: agrees with the Apostle’s doc. 
trine, where he says, * Rulers are 


not a terror to good works, but to 
the evil., Wilt thou, then, not be 
afraid of the power? Do that which 
is good, and thou shait have | abso- 
lution and | pare of the same.” 

‘Pits ambiguity of our translation 
seems to be countenanced by a simi- 
lar one (Gal, v. 23,) *‘ against such 
there is no law.’’ Just as if the 
Apostle had said, ess SOEIS : 
whereas his words are xara toy 
ToiauTuy &x 5s voreos 5 literally, che daw 
is not against such. As there is no 
medium race the condemnation 
and the absolution of the law, the 
moment the law does not condemn 

believer it acquits him : and con- 
sequently every penitent and obe- 
cient believer is actually justified by 
the law of Christ, agreeably to Rom. 
ii. 13, and Matt. xil. 37; for, says 
the Apostle, * the law is not against 
such,” plainly intimating that it is 
FOR them. 

Certain divines endeavour to make 
us as much efraid of the Decalogue, 
as of a battery of cannon. With such 
a design the plous oe says in 
one of his unguarded moments, 
“ Have acare of these great guns, 
the Ten Commandments ;’’ just as 
if it were as desperate an attempt to 
iook into the law of God, as into the 
mouths of loaded cannons. What 
a liberty is here taken, both with the 
Law and the Gospel! Why will not 
our controversialists perceive that it 
does not follow, because the law is 
not available for all the purposes to 
which the self-justiciary would bend 
it, that, therefore, it is not of morc 
value or importance than is attached 
to it by the Antinomian ? D, 
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638 Propriety of Dividing the Church Service. 


Yo the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


In these days of innovation, when no 
instiiution, sacred or profane, is free 
from the rage of lawless novelty, a 
prudent man is almost afraid to 
throw out any hint which may ap- 
pear to savour of the modern spirit 
of reformation. Even a recurrence 
to an ancient practice, where that 
practice is very generally supersed- 
ed, may appear like an Innovation, 
and, therefore, at the present mo- 
ment be assailed with prejudices to 
which it 1s not fairly exposed. 

The subject to which I intend to 
apply this remark, is the provision 
made in the regulations for building 
new churches, by which it is recom- 
mended to have a third service, in 
places where the whole of the neigh- 
bourhood may not be able to find 
accommodation during the former 
parts of the day. The excellence 
and utility of a third service, in 
populous parishes, is too well estab- 
lished to need an apology. Indeed, 
the change of customs and the alte- 
ration of hours in modern society, 
have rendered an evening service (I 
meana service between the hours 
of six and eight) almost indispensa- 
ble, wherever it is wished to keep 
the latter half of the Sunday free 
from the indolence cr excesses to 
which it is so often devoted. Many 
of our ecclesiastical dignitaries, who 
at first most resisted this practice as 
an unnecessary if not a dangerous 
and fanatical innovation, have at 
length acknowledged its importance, 
and have felt it their duty to give it 
their support. To many persons, 
particularly the servants of families 
in which religion is slighted, the 
third service is the only part of the 
day in which they can find an op- 
portunity of attending public worship; 
and, generally speaking, if these ser- 
vices did nothing more than decoy 
our Sunday evening idlers, and di- 
rect them from vagrancy and mis- 
chief, from the ale-house, and the 
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haunts of vice and frivolity, they 
would be of incalculable benefit. A 
churchman cannot forget to add 
that they tend to retain within the 
fold of the Establishment those of 
our flocks who would otherwise take 
the opportunity of wandering jp 
search of other pastures. 

I cannot, therefore, be Supposed 
to object to evening services, when 
J suggest the obvious impropriety 
of using precisely the same form of 
worship twice in the same day, at 
the same place. Wherever the af. 
ternoon prayers are employed twice, 
the congregation is found to be di. 
vided ; the same persons seldom or 
never attend both times, except a 
few, who, for the sake of a new ser. 
mon, are willing to go twice through 
the same prayers, which, generally 
speaking, cannot be “ for the use of 
edifying.’ The result has been, 
that the afternoon worship is very 
generally considered as_ intended 
only for the servants and younger 
children of the morning congrega- 
tion, and very few other persons 
think of attending. [f do not deny 
that many conveniences arise from 
this practice, though it is not with- 
out great inconveniences also ; 
among which may be mentioned, 
that many persons who do not choose 
either to attend an evening service, 
or to appear with their servants aud 
children in the afternoon, learn to 
content themselves with attending 
only in the morning. 

The remedy which I would pro 
pose for these several inconvenien- 
ces is, that wherever there are three 
services in one day, the proper di- 
visions in our church worship should 
be retained. It was never intended 
that the Morning Prayers, the Lita 
ny, and the Communion Office should 
be blended into one service—a prac 
tice from which arise numerous 
evils. It is this which has caused 
so many persons to charge us will 
vain repetitions ; the Lord’s Prayel 
for instance, occurring several ume 
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and our creed being twice rehearsed, 
besides individual petitions Which 
are to be found in all the , separate 
portions of these combined forms. 
The immoderate length also of this 
Jouble or triple office, with a sermon 
appended, is sometimes too much 
for the most spiritually-minded of 
ourcongregation ; to say nothing of 
the undisguised weariness manifest- 
ed by others, and the fatigue to the 
officiating minister. Indeed, I be- 
lieve the mere length of our service 
has done more to drive thoughtless 
persons from the Church to the 
Meeting, than almost any other 
cause. 

There was atime when persons 
did not think it too much to attend 
public worship three times. For 
this, three services were provided ; 
namely, first the Morning Prayers, 
strictly so called; secondly, Com- 
munion Service; and, thirdly, the 
Evening Prayers. Now, if in those 
days, when sermons were Compara- 
lively infrequent, and the age more 
devotionally inclined than in modern 
limes, it was thought necessary to 
make such a division, how much 
more is it necessary in the present 
age; especially as the sermon has 
come to be considered by all a very 
important, by many, though unjustly, 
the most important, part of the ser- 
vice? 

The Litany and Communion Ser- 
vice are so exce}ient, that I should 
be very far from wishing to see them 
less in use than at present ; so that, 
Where there are but two services, it 
might be as well, perhaps, to leave 
Matters as they stand, But where 
there are three services, as is intend- 
ed to be the ease in many of the new 
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and enlarged churches, it would be 
found a suitable occasion both of 
bringing back the ancient custom and 
of benefiting all parties concerned. 
I shall not occupy your pages with 
pointing out the numerous advan. 
tages of the plan, which will readily 
suggest themselves to every consi- 
derate reader. It will be enough to 
have suggested it, in hopes of its 
meeting the eye of some of those 
who are best qualified to judge of 
its propriety, and, if proper, to take 
the steps requisite for its resump- 
tion. I will only add, that I have 
ample authority for the suggestion 
among our principal ritualists, and 
especially Wheatley, who remarks, 
amidst other observations to the 
same purpose: “ The Communion 
Office was originally designed to be 
distinct, and to be introduced with 
the Litany, anc consequently to be 
used at a different time from Morn- 
ing Prayer.” ‘* The offices,’ he 
continues, *‘are still as distinct as 
ever, and ought to be read at diffe- 
rent times; a custom which, Bishop 
Overall says, was observed in his 
time in York and Chichester; and 
the same practice, Mr. Johnson tells 
us, prevailed at Canterbury, long 
since the Restoration—as it did very 
lately, if it does not still, at the ca- 
thedral of Worcester. It is certain 
that the Communion Office still re 
tuins the old name of the Second Ser- 
vice; and Bishop Overall imputes It 
to the negligence of ministers and 
the carelessness of people that they 
are huddled together into one office.’ 
— See Wheatley on the Commo? 
Prayer. 
VHILO-RIBRICO 


MISCELLANEOLS. 


Vo the Eslitor of the Christian Observer. 


OF ae . 
We are in the sixth year of peace, 
and of almost universal estrange- 


ment from home; yet none of the 
travelled readers of your journal have 
retraced their route in its pages, 
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During their reserve, I shall venture 
to forward the ‘inclosed selections 
from the amplified correspondence 
of agentleman, who confined Azs tour 
within the limits of our own coun- 
try. If his representations may be 
credited, he appears to have found 
in his native island what others sup- 
pose themselves compelled to seek 
exclusively on the continent, The 
example is, at least, worthy of imita- 
tion. {it seems hard, that our com. 
patriots should wander over Europe, 
before they have exhausted their do- 
mestic treasures. Should you con- 
sider these papers to be coincident 
with the general design of your 
work, I shall be gratified by their 
nublication. I have Judged it ex- 
pedient to explain or extend some 
of my friend’s remarks, by occa- 
sional notes. They are distinguish- 
ed from the writer’s own by the 
initial of my signature. 
QU ZSITOR. 


“October 1, 1819. 

“ My dear sir,—I suppose that 
few of us are strangers to the plea- 
sure, derived from reading a friend’s 
observations on couniries already ¢x- 
plored by ourselves. It is some- 
thing like revisiting them tn his so- 
ciety. On this consideration, inde- 
pendently of others of a less per. 
sonai character, 1 am encouraged to 
obey your wishes, in detailing some 
of the minor adventures of a sum- 
mer’s rambie into Scotland. I am 
afraid you will detect more than the 
traveller’s allowed average number 
of mistakes, in what can scarcely be 
otherwise than dubious statements ; 
reported, as these necessarily were, 
by a passing looker-on, who had only 
time to galn nasty glances over the 
either of mountains or of 

As to the opinions sprin- 


surface, 


menners. 


kicd among my letters, [ am _ con- 
scious of having offered some to 
your acceptance, from which. €ssen- 
tially as we agree on ali important 
subjects, I strongly anticipate your di- 
rect,or, Inany eyent,qualified dissent. 
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From the central district of Soyt), 
Britain, I commenced my tour on the 
10th of last May; but did not enter 
Scotland till the afternoon of the 18th, 
when I passed the Tweed at Cold. 
stream. ‘T'o a person resident, like 
a friend of yvur’s, within a mile of 
the low and level banks of the Treat 
—in saying which, | mean no dis. 
respect to its fertilizing, and in ya- 
rious other points meritorious, wa. 
ters——the appearance of the border 
stream conveys highly pleasurable 
impressions of the more. softened 
characteristics of the river scenery 
of Scotland;—jits current fretting 
over a rocky channel, its lofty banks 
pariially fringed with copse-wood, 
and the easy curvatures of its course, 
appear and vanish at intervals, all the 
way from the bridze to Kelso; in 
other respects, the look of the coun- 
try is purely English. Kelso itself 
is situated at the confluence of tie 
Tweed and Tiviot ; and as it is the 
first town of any consequence on the 
northern marches, it became the du- 
ty of a Suthron to survey it with at- 
tention. I was struck with its spa- 
clous square of handsome stone 
buildings, and with the enlivening 
air of freshness and prosperity dil 
fused over the town and its environs 
In these circumstances, It is evident: 
ly superior to English places of si- 
milar rank and population. 

‘ Caledonia is soon discovered to 
be the region of romantic associa- 
tions. Not very far trom Kelso, on 
the road towards Lauder, are descried 
the Eildon Hillis; which, with their 
circumjacent territories, as you weil 
know, are consecrated bv the genius 
of Mr. Walter Scott. Yet here, the 
prepared fervour of the imaginatici 
is prematurely chilled, as, from this 
point of actual sieht, they il deserve 
the characcrer of picturesque, confer: 
red upon them by the living minstrel’s 
dectsion. Their shape, and what 1s 
more deeply to be rezretted, their co 
lour—the latter being modified by the 
blue distance—are those of the evl 
dent sugar loaf, and no substitution 
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of the compromising term of coni- 
cal figure, Can reconcile the eye to 
their obtrusion on the general ame- 


nity of the landscape. lt may be 
incidentally observed, in this con- 
nexion, that the very deformities of 
nature are not without their attrac- 
tions. The candour of Gilpin to- 
wards nature’s abrupt deviations 
from her usual course, prompted 
him te tolerate and even admire a 
similur act of violence done to the 
Clyde, by the twin elevations of rock- 
work at Dumbarton Castle. To these 
i shall have occasion to recur, and, 
in the mean time entreat you to ex- 
cuse my imprudence in calling in 
question, not merely certain of this 
classical tourist’s individual opinions; 
but the doctrines of many other pro- 
lessors of the picturesque, who have 
either studied in his school, or form- 
ed for themselves, and for as many 
as will subscribe to their creeds and 
canons, original systems of the sub- 
lime and beautiful. I hold it to be 
impossible for a conscientious travel- 
ler to admire a country through the 
spectacles of books and paintings. 
When the philosopher has defined, 
and the artist illustrated, the lead- 
ing principles of taste, and the com- 
mon observer acquired, under their 
Suidance, the elements of pictur- 
esque science, their pupil had bet- 
ter be then abandoned to his own de- 
ductions, with all his liability to ad. 
mire and dislike in the wrong place. 
He may indeed fall inte grievous er. 
rors; but the mistakes occasioned by 
the ignorance of anovice will be 
more readily forgiven than those of 
pretence. Amateurs of the secon- 
dary order usually live in much bon- 
dage to the rules of their art. Indi- 
viduals of this class are often the ob- 
jects, as | have reason to know, of 
your own commiseration, especially 
when, for example, they are the com- 
panions of an autumnal evening’s 
ane. On such occasions, and as 
‘ne scenery of the walk is disclosed, 
they seldom dare to feel or express 
velight, till they have adjusted the 
Christ. Observ. No, 214. 
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composition of every prospect, by 
referring to the requisite lights, sha- 
dows, tints, distances, groups, and 
atmospheric influences. For all, in- 
deed, that I know to the contrary, 
our friends of this complexion may 
drink in with delirious rapture, what 
brings to you and myself sensations 
of merely sedate pleasure. They 
may also, on the other hand, become 
the unconscious victims of their own 
theories, and find nothing but insi- 
pidity in scenes which to ourselves 
are surpassingly beautiful. What- 
ever be their mysterious case, I would 
refer them to the Eildon Hills. 

‘‘ Near Lauder appears its castle, 
which is understood to have power- 
ful attractions for the antiquarian. 
From this place nothing particularly 
Callea for attention, till I reached the 
summit of the Soutra Hills, forming 
the termination of the ridges of Lam- 
mermore. Earlier in the evening, 
and had that evening been favoura- 
ble, the extensive prospect from this 
height must have been one of diver- 
sified beauty. But the atmosphere 
was hazy and darkening; so that 
Edinburgh, the centre and principal] 
figure of the picture was but dimly 
discernible. 

“To every one who, for the first 
time, surveys from the battlements 
of Nelson’s monument on the Calton 
Hill, the panoramic exhibition of 
Edinburgh, and its surrounding re. 
gions, the predominant impression 
will certainly be that of astonish- 
ment at the unusual ortginality, and 
composite character of the vision. 
The confused accumulation of build- 
ings, encrusting the summit and 
acclivities of the ridge of the old 
town, gradually rising from Holyrood 
House, or its vicinity, towards its 
termination in the alatum castrum, 
(for by this graphic phrase the Ro- 
mans, it appears, described the castle 
rock,) the contrasted regular lines 
of modern architecture disposed on 
the parallellevels of the New Town, 
introduced almost immediately un- 
der the spectator’s eve bv the rising 
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magnificence of the Regent’s Bridge; 
the excavation of the North Loch, 
distinctly separating the two divisions 
of the city; the mountainous confor- 
mations of Arthur’s Seat, with the 
precipices of Salisbury Crags ; the 
far stretching shores of the Frith of 
Forth along the coast of Fifeshire, 
with the more distant boundaries of 
the Ochil and Grampian Hills; the 
near elevations of Pentland, and the 
sylvan Corstorpaine ; the interme- 
diate foreground towards Leith, of 
rich and variegated country ; the 
majestic estuary itself, with its many 
islands, including, especially Inch 
Keith, with its light-house, and Inch 
May remotely situated in the Ger- 
man Ocean ; this extraordinary com- 
bination of antique and modernized 
architecture, of inland and maritime 
scenery, of uncultured and decora. 
tive nature, of a commercial and 
fashionable metropolis, forms alto. 
gether aspectacle which, according 
to the calculations of a Briton, defies 
the rival splendors of any continental 
city. Neither is the visitor disap- 
pointed, when he descends from this 
circling, luxurious vision (in order 
to survey which to perfection, he 
must be favoured with the serene 
and cloudless atmosphere of a bright 
summer day, ) and examines the prin- 
cipal avenues and edifices of this 
Capital. In these he will discover, 
what none will hesitate to calla brave 
defiance of expense, if it be true, as 
confidently asserted, that upwards 
of 800,000/. have, within these two 
years, been sunk in building what 
may almost be called appendages to 
a previously finished city. He will 
observe also a display of correct taste, 
and a general unity of design, both 
in public and private erections, in- 
dicative of the enterprize and na- 
tional spirit, of the industry and firm- 
ness of purpose, which appear almost 
exclusively to characterize this po- 
pulous and busy nest of human ter- 
mites. Let the visitor, however, 
confine himself, if he wish to retain 
emoiions of pleasurable novelty, to 


(Oct 


the west end of the town, (which, } 
am afraid, however, is in reality, the 
north,) and to the main streets 9) 
the south side of the valley of diy;. 
sion. He will not with impunity de. 
scend into the gloomy profound 9; 
the Canongate and Cowgate, nor with 
impunity explore the many suffoca. 
ting closes and wynds, which seem 
to have been purposely constructed 
for the accommodation of the dires: 
forms of contagion and pauperism ; 
but which, and it is but justice to add 
this, narrow and uncleanly as they 
are, will be found to be nearly as 
wide and pure as numbers of the 
courts and alleys of London. Should 
the visitor indeed venture into these 
dismal deeps, he will, on emerging, 
feel with more poignancy of pleasure 
than ever, the ‘breath of heaven, 
fresh blowing’ along the elevated 
and cheerful sites of Prince’s and 
Queen Streets, and the intervening 
squares and avenues. 

“There is a deviation from the 
rectangular model of Edinburgh, 
presenting from a point on the Leith 
Walk, I think, one of the finest ap- 
pearances in allthe metropolis. The 
view in question is seen when you 
stand in such a situation as to com: 
mand the lengthened perspective up 
Picardy Place, towards the termina- 
tion of Queen Street, together with 
the curvatures of building stretching 
towards St. James’s Square and the 
arch of the Regent’s Bridge. This 
variety illustrates, incidentally, the 
good taste of the Americans (of 
which, as some affirm, they have no 
oppressive share, and, even on this 
occasion, borrowed what was wanted 
of a French artist,) in building thet 
unbuilt capital of Washington ona 
plan capable, with the exception of 
the curved line, of exhibiting many 
resemblances of the view referred ‘0 
at Edinburgh. Wishing them ll 
success in completing the federal 
city, I proceed, in the mean tmé; 
to remark, that the northern capital 
derives much adventitious beauty 
from the circumstance of the stone 
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retaining its original colour. In 
his respect, how different, for in- 
stance, is the almost unpolluted, and 
uniform hue of the Register Office, 
from the ebon and ivory, or rather 
from the chalky and sooty patch- 
work of St. Paul’s! This freshness 
of surface, of course, augments the 
air of novelty and neatness, so emi- 
nently characteristic of the New 
Town. 

« Among the most ambitious, and 
successful efforts of architecture in 
modern Edinburgh, must be classed 
the episcopal chapels of St. John and 
St. Paul. Both of these structures 
are of recent erection, and were 
opened in the early part of last year. 
The elevation of the exterior of St. 
John’s is obviously disproportionate 
to its other dimensions; and this is 
the only apparent imperfection, in 
the shell of an edifice of singular pre- 
tensions to beauty. ‘The alleged im- 
perfection is indeed relieved by alow 
cemetry, forming a Continuation of 
the chancel end; although many per- 
sons consider this addition as de- 
‘racting fromthe symmetry of the 
original design. The interior of the 
chapel is, of course, injured in its 
proportions, by the elevation of the 
ceiling. ‘The defect would be con- 
siderably diminished by placing gal- 
leries over the side aisles. I ought 
to have mentioned before, that the 
architect was all along embarrassed 
by the circumstance of an intention, 
never fuifilled on the part of his em- 
ployers, of erecting those additional 
accommodations ; and that the same 
cause operated unfavourably on his 
sclentific credit, in respect to the si- 
tuation and figure of the windows. 
While these points are referred to 
the decision of the critics, the un- 
taught visitor will be captivated by 
the elaborate and finished ceiling ; 
copied, I believe, from that of Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and supported by two 
lines of clustered columns of corres- 





ponding precision andelegance. All 
the windows are glazed with opake 
or orange-coloured glass, except the 
great one in the chancel. In this 
there is a circular compartment in 
its arch, over the tracery of which is 
distributed a painting introduced with 
great skill and effect. The inferior 
divisions of the windows are polluted 
by the representation of a large St. 
Andrew’s cross,—so obtrusive and 
unsightly, that it is difficult to ima- 
gine by what laborious inconsistency 
the same persons could have devised 
and executed such discordant speci- 
mens of beauty and deformity. The 
enthusiast in ecclesiastical architec- 
ture will be consoled by hearing, 
that measures are about to be taken 
to effect its removal. I! was grati- 
fied, in a secondary degree, by the 
address and ingenuity discovered in 
the minor arrangements and decora- 
tions of this chapel. Every thing 
is in perfect costume, not a pannel, 
moulding, cornice, no minuteness of 
ornament, but what entirely accords 
to Gothic purity. The organ-case, 
desks, pulpit, and communion rails, 
are severally of exquisite workman- 
ship, and the carved specimens, espe- 
cially on the pulpit and in front of the 
organ gallery, can scarcely shrink 
from a comparison with the sculp- 
tures of Roslin and Melrose. The 
impressions awakened and sustained 
by a survey of St. John’s, are repeat- 
ed, with some modification, by an 
examination of the sister chapel of 
St. Paul, in York Place. The shell 
of this structure bears a miniature 
resemblance to King’s College Cha- 
pel, Cambridge; ard the present per- 
fection of art here also arrests and 
retains the spectator’s admiration. 
It is observable, that as its exterior 
exceeds in beauty that of St. John’s, 
the inside evidently yields to the ri- 
valchapel. The ceiling here is very 
ill managed: it is a blemish, affect- 
ing the whole aspect of what, in most 
other respects, may dispute the palm 
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of architectural elegance with St. 
John’s. The roof in question is, I 
Suspect, an example of inconsistent 
Gothic, and has an appearance of be- 
ing composed of something like oak 
ratters, rnodelled according to some 
after design, into an unsuccessful 
imitation of stone work. The ar- 
chitect, {i think, would have done 
better, by constructing a real and os- 
tensible wood ceiling, on the plan of 
one of the various specimens to be 
found in the chapels and halls of the 
English Universities. Taking the 
two Chapels altogether, they de- 
serve to be regarded as almost an 
unique, and certainly a most spirit- 
ed, revival of the sacred architec- 
ture of the fifteenth century, which, 
as the learned assert, was the age of 
the purest Gothic. You are a bet- 
ter judge than myself, whether any 
such edifices, built at least for re- 
ligious purposes, have been erected 
since the Reformation. When ga- 
zing on these rich and chastely em- 
bellished piles, it was impossible not 
to contrast with them, what to my- 
self ius appeared the meretricious 
vulgarity of the interior of a new 
church which I could name, and (I 
wish the instance may be solitary) 
recently got ufi in the southern me- 
tropolis. What an unaccountable 
confusion does it present of altar, 
desks, pulpit and organ, (with its 
central transparency, like a tavern 
exhibition on the night of an illumi- 
nation !) all commingled at one end 
of a church, the other arrangements 
of which offer nothing like acompen- 
sation for its accumulations of de- 
formity! Without, indeed, there is a 
fine portico, but not to be distinguish- 
ed, by acommon observer, from those 
of St. George’s, Hanover Square, and 
St. Martin’s in the Fields: so that 
while its beauty is copied, its disfi- 
gurations are purely original.*  [ 


* The writer refers, I suppose, to the new 
church in Mary le-bone, concerning which 
he might have given a still worse report. 
The cost of it is stated to have exceeded 
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wish you could persuade the buii. 
ders of the new churches now cop. 
templated, to sit for once at the fee; 
of their brethren in Edinburgh. 

“ The external beauty of holiness 
diffused over the two episcopal cha. 
pels in Edinburgh, will not, I am 
well convinced, ensnare you into the 
opinion, that an ultra-passion for the 
shewy apparatus of public worship 
indicates a religious state of mind. 
For such astate, it is, too frequently, 
the dazzling and pernicious substi- 
tute ; however possible it may be, on 
the other hand, forthe most devout 
worshipper to approach the Throne 
of Grace, when surrounded by what, 
in themselves are, at best, the sha- 
dows of devotion. From whatever 
cause, the episcopal party in Edin- 
burgh is evidently increasing in num- 
bers, personal consideration, and re- 
sources. It appears to invite their 
inquiry, in what degree their ranks 
have been recruited, by the exhibi- 
tions of ecclesiastical splendor and 
human eloquence. The worship at 
St. John’s is conducted with much 
solemnity. The congregation is nu- 
merous and fashionable; but does not 
seem to be augmented by the pre- 
sence of any poor persons. The ti- 
tular Bishop of Edinburgh presides 
over this assembly. assumes the Cos- 
tume of an English prelate, and oc- 
cupies, when not engaged in the ser- 
vice, a kind of canopied stall on the 
right side of the altar. From this 
he pronounces the absolution, and, 
when he does not preach, the final 
benediction. I heard him deliver 
sermon with considerable impres 
siveness; and if his doctrine, on this 
occasion, were an example of the 
general instruction afforded to the 
congregation of St, John’s, they have 
reason to be thankful. The rell- 
gious tone of the pulpit of St Paul’s 1s 
well known to the world, by the pub- 
lished sermons of its two officiating 


40,0001 Theexpense of St John’s was 
about 15,000/.; and of St Paul's, Ys 
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ministers. Whatever be the intel- 
lectual merit of those discourses, it 
is impossible for such as gather their 
Joctrines and estimates of practical 
religion from the New Testament, 
-o allow that the divines in question 
have discovered any serious anxlety 
‘9 draw their systems fror the same 
source.* If their congregation is, 
in part, formed of proselytes gained 
from other Communions by the sys- 
tem at present current in York Place 
—observe, l only speak on the sup- 
position of the identity of their pub- 
lished and spoken sermons—what 
thinking Christian can congratulate 
either the converter or the convert! 
If the episcopal cause be rising on 
such a foundation as the one here 
irsplied, it must either totter and 
fall; or, in the event of its perma- 
nence, will be sustained by the prin- 
ciples and fashions of this world. 
And if the same cause receives 
strength in another direction; I 


*My reluctance to communicate this 
part of my correspondent’s MS. on the score 
of its being personal, and, in fact, disparag- 
ing to the individuals concerned, was over- 
come by the consideration, that he refers 
to them exclusively as authors, who have 
temselves made an appeal to the world, 
virtually inviting public observation and 
scrutiny. In this view, to have refrained 
irom all allusion to their writings would 
ave been indicative of false shame. You 
have divulged your own opinions of Mr. Ali- 
son’s sermons without equivocation (Chris- 
tian Observer, for 1815, pp. 109—118;) 
and the reader will judge how far your sen- 
timents on the subject coincide with my 
own, when I speak of having found in them 
a kind of sentimental Theism, so widen- 
ing the strait gate, and expanding the nar- 
row way, as that many pass through the one, 
and throng the other, without exertion or 
difficulty ; a scheme of instruction connect- 
ed with no conviction of the original guilt 
of mankind, and with at best a very scanty 
reference to the Gospel as necessarily a re- 
medial dispensation, and recommending 
some shew of indulgent virtue, such as may 
gain credit among mankind inthe absence 
of Christian holiness. Q 
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mean, from the persuasion, on the 
part of its adherents, of the divine 
right of episcopacy, and of that torm 
of polity being essential to the exis- 
tence of a Christian church ;—here, 
also, is asecond ground of attach. 
ment, too capable of being cherished 
and inculcated, sometimes In the ab- 
sence of personal piety, and some- 
limes to its virtual exclusion What 
may be the real state of reiigion—of 
personal, individual, religion—in the 
episcopal Communion of Scotland, 
the by stander of a day cannot pre- 
sume to calculate. But whoever 
reais Skinner’s Annals of Scotush 
Episcopacy cannot avoid seeing the 
danger, at ieast, incurred by our sis- 
ter church, of making high and ap- 
parently extravagant demands on the 
subject of its external government ; 
in which case, the inference, with 
the majority of its converts, will cer- 
tianly be, that an Episcopalian is al- 
most a synonyme for a Christian. 
The Episcopalians in Scotland are 
exposed to the temptation common 
to all religious minorities, of manag- 
ing their spiritual concerns mvre 
with arefercnce to their aggregate 
as a church, than to their individual 
responsibilities, as beings placed in 
this world to prepare for eternity, and 
who must finally be either saved or 
lost ; not as members of any specific 
community, but as having either ac. 
cepted or refused the offers of the 
Gospel made to mankind at large. 
The forgetfulness or desertion of 
this very serious view of Christianity 
itself does not properly Interfere 
with the question, whether Episco- 
pacy is, or is not. an apostolic ordi- 
nance, but with something of far 
higher importance—our own ever- 
lasting state. It is one great prac- 
tical heresy of the universal church : 
and hence the spirit of mere prose- 
lytism detects itself to be a human, 
selfish, sectarian passion ; and its 
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abettors, of whatever Communion, 
shew their spoils, with a vanity and 
conscious claim to the applauses of 
their own party, which no sophistry 
can reconcile with the diffident and 
lowly spirit of the Gospel. Some of 
us draw men from Popery to Protes. 
tantism; others from Presbyterian- 
ism to Episcopacy: a third party ef- 
fects the converse; and there are 
those who reason the Socinian into 
the catholic doctrine of the Trinity : 
and all these various forms of ccn- 
version may, and do tuke place, in 
persons who cross over toa new 
party, without the sacrifice of one 
sin, or the acquisition of a single vir- 
tue; and who continue to wear the 
fetters of that world in which their 
conversion found them. Correct 
opinions are unquestionably valuable, 
as far as they go; but we delude 
ourselves in estimating their extent. 
With what tardiness do we learn to 
discriminate between sentiments and 
springs of action ; between opinions 
sleeping quiescent in the understand- 
ing, and principles governing the 
conduct! Conversion, or regenera- 
tion, when it takes place, in its high- 
est sense,* and by the intervention 
of human means, does any thing but 
inflate the instrument with notions 
of his own importance. If this kind 
of conversion were the primary ob- 


*«¢ REGENERATION. Birth by grace 

from carnal affections to a Christian life.” 
JOHNSON. 

If your readers shonld not choose to ad- 
mit the authority of Dr. Johnson, on ac- 
count of his being a layman, though all 
must allow him to have been an orthodox 
one, I will add the testimony of Hammond 
the commentator, who remarks :—* A re. 
generate man and a child of God are all 
one, and signify him that lives a pious and 
godly life, and continues to do so.” (See 
Hammond’s Annotations, John 1ii. 2.) 

The same commentator remarks (on 
1 John iii. 14,)‘** We know that we are 
regenerate Christians by our charity to 
other men, which he that hath not is clear- 
ly an unregenerate and unchristian per- 


gon,”? Q. 


ject among us, the dissensions of the 
church would naturally be absorbed 
in endeavours, not to swell the num; 
ber of our adherents, but to Spiri- 
tualize and save their souls. 


(To be continued.) 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


In the Number of your publication 
for August, 1818, are some remarks 
on the ** Expediency of teaching the 
Deaf and Dumb to articulate,” | 
um glad to see that you do not con- 
sider any field of benevolent effort 
beneath your regard, and that you 
are anxious to do good even to such 
humble and uncomplaining sufferers 
as the deaf and dumb. I have al- 
ways felt a deep interest in “ these 
lonely heathen of a Christian land ;” 
and, because I have had very dear 
friends in this helpless condition, I 
have endeavoured to make myself 
familiarly acquainted with the modes 
of their instruction, and even at 
length to venture so far as to at- 
tempt, perhaps ina very imperfect 
manner, to teach a few of them, ac- 
cording to the general outlines of 
the system pursued by the Abbé S% 
card, whose works on this subject, I 
have studied with deep interest and 
attention. I was forcibly struck with 
a remark in the article to whichl 
have alluded in these words: “ There 
is really no more intrinsic connexion 
between written and spoken words 
and ideas, than between signs and 
ideas : indeed, the language of the 
deaf and dumbis abundantly more 
significant than any other, inasmuch 
as it denotes that change which takes 
place inour bodies and countenances, 
by the movements of the soul ; and 
so far as intellectual processes bear 
any analogy to the motions of mat- 
ter, it shadows forth this analogy 10 
very striking and significant em 
blems,’”’ 
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This is so true, Mr. Editor, that I 
think it almost capable of demonstra- 
tion, that the deafand dumb can learn 
the English, or any other language, 
only just so far as their own native 
language of signs 1s employed asa 
medium of interpretation. Nosounds 
can be addressed totheirear. Ifa 
written or articulate word is address- 
ed to their ¢ye, it must, previous to 
explanation by sivns, be perfectly 
unintelligible. If utter the word 
“hat,” or write it, there is no analo- 
ey between either the spoken or writ- 
ten sign and the object; but if [ de- 
scrive in the native language of the 
deaf and dumb, this object by appro- 
priate signs, my Meaning is at once 
understood.—My pupil has never 
known the meaning of*the word 
“power.” I speak it, and bid him 
observe the motion of my lips; or I 
write it, and bid him mark the dif- 
ferent letters which compose it: in 
either case, its import is completely 
hidden from him. But I portray 
by his own expressive language of 
signs a huge rock, and a mighty man 
lifting this rock and hurling it on his 
antagonist, and then tell him that ¢hzs 
is power, and he comprehends me. 
How shall I give him the import of 
the word “admiration?” I describe 
by signs a lofty edifice, I raise one 
stone upon another to a great height, 
[adorn it with all the magnificence 
and beauty of architecture, I describe 
myself as approaching it, [ look at it, 
[ portray my feelings in my coun- 
tenance, and by the position of my 
body and the motions of my hands, I 
ask him, ‘Did you ever feel so?” 
“Yes.” “ Well, this is admiration.” 

[am anxious to lay the foundation 
of his moral and religious instruction; 
and before I can proceed, he must 
become familiar with the import of 
the terms “ good and evil.’’ Yester- 
day I saw him angry with his com- 
Panton ; T recall the circumstances of 
the scene by appropriate signs; I 
portray the emotion of anger in my 


countenance. I point to himself as 
having indulged the same emotion 
in his own breast. With a look of 
inquiry, and expressing by my fea- 
tures and gestures the marks of ap. 
probation, | demand whether in that 
State of feeling he deserved appro- 
bation. His conscience furnishes 
the reply, and he shakes his head. 
I tell him that state of feeling was 
“evil.” I refer to some Common 
acquaintance with whom we are very 
familiar ; I imitate by my looks and 
gestures his peculiar kindness of de- 
portment. Il describe one act olf 
this kindness which my pupil wit- 
nessed. Again, I inquire if this de- 
servedapprobation. He assents, and 
I tell him such a state of feeling was 
“ ood.” 

I might multiply examples of this 
kind without number, all of which 
would go to prove, that it is impos- 
sible, from the very nature of the 
case, to teach the deaf and dumb the 
import of any word except through 
the medium of signs. It is true that 
so far as the meaning of words can 
be communicated by definitions, so 
far the pupil may learn by this help ; 
but then the words which compose 
the definition must have previously 
been explained by signs. To pre- 
vent mistakes, I ought, perhaps, be- 
fore this to have observed, that by 
signs I mean, not any alphabet on 
the fingers, which ts as purely arbi- 
trary as either written or spoken lan- 
guage ; but all that can be expressed 
by the various changes of the coun 
tenance, attitudes of the body and 
limbs, delineation of visible objects 
by the hands, and all the varieties of 
pictures and paintings. And this 
language of signs is significant, co 
pious, perspicuous, and precise, to a 
degree which I believe would sur- 
prise any one who devotes attention 
enough to become familiar with it. 
It describes, with more rapidity and 
accuracy than written or spoken Jan- 
ruage, every object which is ad. 
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dressed immediately to any one of 
the bodily senses. {t portrays with 
a peculiar vividness and beauty all 
Scenes and transactions which are 
presented solcly tothe eye. Intrath, 
my mind has been more agitated by 
a description of the day of Judgment, 
wiich | have seen my ingenious 
friend Mr. » who, you know, is 
deat and dumb, exhibit in his own 
Native language of signs, than vy the 
lofuest flighis of eloquence, which 
are to be found in the pages of Mas- 
sillon or Bossuet. He was the 
judge, and 1 trembled before him. 
He was the accepted disciple of 
Christ, and I almost felt the rapture 
which the * Come ye blessed” will 
inspire. He was the impenitent sin- 
ner, and 1 spuddered with horror at 
the ,sawning vulph beneath his feet. 

Language is but the excitement 
which gives imagination its force, 
and memory its power, Signs are 
as capable of doing this as well un- 
der one shape as another; because 
their use is predicated entirely on 
the supposition that the ¢Aing signi- 
fied is previously known. Make out 
an analysis of any term whatever, and 
resolve it into its radical meaning ; 
in other words, ascertain the szmfile 
ideas wich form the complex one 
which it denotes. The simple ideas 
are either derived from sensation or 
reflection, either from what the mind 
notices through the organs of the 
body, or from what with its own In- 
tellectual eye it discovers to be Its 
owh phenomena 

Now all these simple ideas can 
most easily be expressed by the signs 
of the deaf and dumb; and hence it 
is that by a suitable arrangement and 
combination of these siens, there jis 
no term physicel, Intellectual, or 
moral which they cannot express. 

It is only some months since that 
I witnessed an interview of several 
hours between my deaf and dumb 
friend Mr.——and a young Chi- 
nese, Who was guile ignorant of the 
E:viish lapguage, and also of the 
language of signs and gestures. Mr. 
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—— began to talk to him in his lan. 
guage of signs. The Chinese Was 
at first Jost in amuzement; but not 
one half hour had elapsed before ~ 
rapid conversation ensued be: weep 
them, in which Mr. —— ascertained 
many Interesting circumstances re. 
speciing the birthplace, parentage, 
occupation, and life of the stranger, 
and also learned the import of nearly 
twenty Chinese words, some of 
Which denoted quite complex and 
abstract ideas. 

A few days since, a deaf and dumb 
man, of thirty years of age, visited 
me, He came from a distance, and 
Was intirely ignorant of written Jan. 
guage. [I soon ascertained all the 
important circumstanes of his situa- 
tion In life. I then attempted to ask 
him, by precisely the same signs 
which J use among my pupils, if he 
knew any thing of the spirituality 
and immortality of the soul. He said 
his wife had taught him: he pointed 
to his body, and then to the grave; he 
breathed and drew as it were his 
breath trom his moath with his hand, 
and said it would go upwards.—I 
pray With my pupils morning and 
evening by signs. This man was 
present at our devotions. During 
one of my prayers I described by 
signs the influence of the Spirit of 
God in cleansing the heart. The 
succeeding day he referred to ou 
evening prayer; and ‘what did you 
mean,” said he, “by washing yout 
heart?” T explained it to him by 
signs, and he seemed well to com: 
prehend me. He conversed with- 
out the least difficulty with the other 
pupils on ail common subjecis, and 
told me one dey, that one of them 
did not understand the truth that Goc 
sees every thing. This he did by 
forming a ball with his hand. Then 
he told me, stretching h:s look auc 
other hand to a great distance, and 
in various directions, that his clench- 
ed hand represented the world.— 
Then he pointed upwards; and 
described some one as_ looking 
down upon this ball, and as look- 
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ing through it, and round it, and see- 
ing every part of If. 

From these remarks I derive one 
simple conclusion, that more instrac- 
tion can be communicated to the deaf 
and dumb, in a given sface of ume, 
through the medium of signs, than 
by any other means, If, then, the 
cultivation of the powers of the in- 
tellect and the affections of the heart, 
so that the one may be led to dove 
ruth after the other has affrehended 
, be the grand aim of all correct 
systems of education ; it would seem 
| the principal object towards 


‘ 
fiy9 
faa 


which the cfforts of an instructer-of 
the dgaf and dumb should be direct- 
ed, ought to be the cultivation of the 
language of signs, and the use of it 
in his daily intercourse with his pu. 

Just so much time, therefore, as 
is employed in teaching the deaf 
and dumb to attempt to articulate, is 
comparatively lost: for it affords to 
their minds no new acquisitions of 
thought; it only furnishes them with 
one additional way of counmunicating 
their ideas; and if the same Ume 
and immense labour were expended 
upon their instruction in new Ideas, 
by the languaye of signs, they would 
make much more rapid progress in 
the attainment of knowledge. 

This language of signs is capable 
of a beautiful though compilcat. 
ed philosophical arrangement ; and 
much as some of the English critics 
have censured the Abbé Sicard’s 
sysicin of signs as unnecessarily 
Prolix, and savouring too much of 
metaphysicial subtlety, Lam satisfied, 
‘tom my actual application of it to 
the minds of the deaf and dumb, that 
itis founded in nature, and that its 
general principles correspond, with 
an admirable exactness, to those 
faws of the human mind, which have 
late been so ably developed and 
defended by oue whose name alone | 
heed menuion, Dugald Stewart, to 
‘evive in the breast of every lover of 
— philosophy the most profound 

“arist, Observ. No 214. 
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admiration of exalted talents, and the 
most grateful remembrance of those 
talents adorned, in their exercise, 
with that simplicity, and candour, 
and modesty which always attend 
real greatness of soul. 

As this language of signs is capa- 
ble of becoming a vehicle of all] im- 
portant religious truth, and as this 
truth can thus be communDicated to the 
deaf and dumb long before they are 
able to read and write the English 
language correctly; another power- 
ful reason is thus furnished for its 
cultiv sion and use. I find no difh- 
culty, in the course of eighteen 
months, in conveying to the mind of 
an intelligent pupil all the essential 
doctrines and important facts of the 
sacred Scriptures, and of conversing 
on all the common topics of Chris- 
tian experience. It is found, too, to 
be quite practicable to conduct the 
morning and evening devotions of 
the family by mere signs. Our 
prayers are extemporaneous, with a 
short pause between each petition, 
which affords the pupils, who stand 
around the organ of their Ccommuni- 
cation with Heaven, an opportunity 
of offering up mentally what is thus 
distinctly addressed to their under- 
standing through the medium of 
sight. 

Insulated as they are from all the 
rest of mankind, they can, thus, soon 
have the Gospel proclaimed to them; 
and if the salyation of the soul is an 
object paramount to all others, it 
should seem, that in all institutions 
for the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb, no time should be lost in pur- 
suing such a method of communica. 
tion, as will the soonest enable the 
teacher (o make the Interesting sub. 
jects of his care acquainted with the 
consoling doctrines of the pardon of 
sin through the blood of Jesus Christ. 

I will only add, that this conside- 
ration should deeply engage the at- 
tention of all who are concerned In 
the management and instruction of 
asylums for the deaf and dumb ; for 
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their responsibility is great indeed. 
I shall take an early opportunity of 
adding a few further remarks on the 
subject of teaching oral language to 


(Oct, 


the deaf and dumb, by way of reply 
to the sentiments of one of your cor. 
respondents In your Number {yy 
December, 1818. G 





REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tales of the Hall. By the Rev, 
GrorGE CraBBE, LL.B. Intwo 
volumes. pp xXiv, 326, and 353. 
London: Murray. 1819. 


In the cursory survey, to which we 
are annually invited, of the laudable 
and sometimes splendid display of 
British genius in the exiibition of 
pictures at Somerset House, we 
strongly participate in the pleasure 
very generally felt at being directed 
to some new production, from the 
inimitable pencil of our modern ge- 
nius, Mr. Wilkie. We have notic- 
ed, in succession, his admirable and 
close delineation of the Blind Fidler, 
the Rent Day, the Card-players, &c.; 
and no fresh effort of this truly spi- 
rited and exact, though charactetis- 
tically low-life, painter, has induced 
those feelings of satiety in our gap- 
ing mood, which we consider it the 
first privilege of the true artist never 
to produce. 

It is with feelings not very dissi- 
milar, that we hear, amidst the often 
splendid trash which exhibits itself 
for daily or monthly inspection in 
the scribbling world, of another set 
of tales and delineations, from the 
pen of our able and faithful copyist 
of nature in her lowly forms, the 
Rev. George Crabbe. As readers 
of poetry, we still own to the magic 
power held over our minds by nearly 
the same manner, and quite the same 
original force, inthe present delinea- 
tions of life and manners, with those 
which rivetted us on former occa- 
sions: and the judgment that has 
thrown an interval of seven years 
between the present and the last ef- 
fusions of this satiric muse, has se- 


cured to us quite a sufficiency of 
novelty, at least in matter if not jp 
style, to renew all the interest which 
we felt in its first productions. The 
question, indeed, whether this highly 
successful portrayer of almost the 
only subjects he professes to choose 
for the exercise of bis art, be jp 
truth a poet or not, seems to us to 
be just as Moot a point as whether 
the aforesaid artist, Mr. Wilkie, be 
a painter or not. We have very 
much mistaken the meaning of the 
latter term, if itis to be confined to 
the Raffaelies, the Rubenses, the 
Wests, the Dovids, and other efic 
composers, whether of ancient or mo. 
dern times : andif the term poet be- 
long only to a Homer, or a Tasso, 2 
Milton, or a Southey, we shall require 
another edition of Johnson’s poets, 
and must lash the memory of that 
great critic, for having iascribed 
amongst his worthies the names ol 
a Butler, a Churchill, or even a Dry: 
den, anda Pope. If by the force 
of vivid conceptions, aided by the 
magic of an artificial and harmovi- 
ous diction, to raise strong emotions, 
whether of pity, fear, desire, or hate 
towards persons, or at events wilh 
which we are conscious of no imme: 
diate and direct concern, be the very 
essence and genuine effect of all 
true poetry, however otherwise tech 
nically defined ; then must the above 
last mentioned names, and Mr 
Crabbe’s with them, be admitted to 
the full freedom of the Pierian band: 
and though it may not have been the 
fortune or genius of this or that mat 
to raise exactly this or that class © 
sensations, in the imaginative facul- 
ties of their readers, yet the powe! 
of raising any strong sensations ¢ 
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whatever kind, pleasing or displeas- 
ing. by such methods, must be con- 
sidered as equally entitling the exer- 
cise of that power to the dignified 
name of poetic genius. 

Qne class of sensations, itis most 
true, our popular modern poet Mr. 
Crabbe does not raise, nor even pro- 
fess an attempt to raise, in the breast 
of his readers. It is one of which, 
considering his very strong mind and 
reat superiority in another depart- 
ment of poetry, we should almost 
hesitate In averring, what is, not- 
withstanding, our belief, that he is 
completely destitute in his own soul ; 
at least destitute to a degree surpris: 
ingly beyond the ordinary run of the 
‘irritable tribe’? whom he so much 
surpasses in his peculiar way. ‘To 
the feelings of the genuine and lofty 
chic, we Must pronounce our decid- 
ed opinion that Mr. Crabbe is, as a 
writer, Wholly insensible. To ex- 
plain, in two words, what we mean 
by the term “epic”? or “heroic,” 
we should state, that whatever is 
above life, above ordinary life, 
as experienced in our quotidian 
intercourse with our fellow-beings, 
may be ranked under that ttle, 
Great powers, great virtues, even 
great vices, and great sufferings 
may all be considered as the pro- 
per objects of the epic feeling.— 
The greatness of the object seems 
tocommunicate itself to, or rather 
to derive itself from, a correspond- 
ine sentiment in the mind of the 
poet, It appears as much in the cha- 
racter he draws, as in the numbers 
of his song: and there is in the 
whole matter and method of his dis- 
course, such a lofty aspiring, such a 
Stately march, such a splendid, and 
sometimes scarcely measured, am- 
bition of thought and expression, 
that, except fora felicity which the 
Pagans might well call inspiration, 
the heroic inventor is in hourly 
danger of out-reaching his aim, and 
‘oppling over into the sublimely ri- 
“iculoys, : 
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‘¢ But not to one in this benighted age 
Is that diviner inspiration giv’n, 
Which shone in Shakespear’s and in 
Milton’s page— 
The pomp and prodigality of Heav’n.” 

To this inspiration, if Mr. Crabbe 
possesses not the slightest claim, he 
has at least the merit of not advanc- 
ing any. Like his fellow-satirist, he 
has chosen, by profession, ‘ to ex- 
patiate over” the humbler, but, per- 
haps, more appropriate, ‘ field of 
mau :”’ he has chosen by his writ- 
ings to awaken chiefly those sensa- 
tions which arise in reading Pope’s 
Satirical Leiters, his Dunciad, and 
other essays of a like nature ; and if 
that great poet is only to be called 
such in his Messiah, Windsor Forest, 
Epistles, or Rape of the Lock, then, 
indeed, Mr. Crabbe must renounce 
eny participation with him in that 
name: and the only question that 
will further remain is this, Would 
Mr. Pope himself have chosen to 
rest his title to poetic fame on any 
one species of his own composition, 
to the exclusion of the rest? 

That Mr. Crabbe does claim, at 
least, so much as the name of poet, 
will be seen in his own preface to 
his former work, the * Tales ;” and 
to that very rationaland spirited pre- 
face we Shall content ourselves with 
referring such of our readers as may, 
after accompanying us through the 
present work,“ the Tales of the Hall,”’ 
sull retain an opinion, that they fur- 
nish inadequate evidence of his title 
to that high and distinguished name. 

So far, indeed, has Mr. Crabbe 
chosen to rest his honourable claims. 
on grounds totally distinct from efric 
composition, that he has gone beyond 
all his predecessors of name and note 
to whom we might have referred, 
in rejecting the very front or colour 
of that ambitious style. With much 
ability for the regular heroic march 
of song, and no lack, we should pre- 
sume, of resources from whence to 
draw his ‘* sesquipedalia verba,” we 
find him, we might almost say, forc- 
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ing himself to reject those which 
come ready to his hand, and descend- 
ing, even by unnatural efforts, from 
his loftiest measures to that “ sermo 
pedestris’’ which he seems deter- 
mined to make the grand character- 
istic of all bis wriungs. Hence not 
only are his openings most ordina- 
rily in that low and chatty sort of 
language, which goes quite beyond 
the prudent modesty recommended 
by the great Roman critic in the 
first sieppings of his heroic muse ; 
but even in the mid-height of his ca- 
reer, when the native force of his 
mind seems instinctively to have 
lashed him into something of the 
nobler darings of thought and style, 
he takes care to ict us know, before 
he finishes his sentence, how much 
he despises the pratse at which we 
fancied he was aspiring, and ends 
not uncommonly the finest passage 
with an effect not unlike that of a 
race-hurse who flings a shoe at the 
last hez!, or an alderman who finishes 
a luxurious feast vy breaking with 
his jast morsel an unsound tooth. 
Instances will, we are , persuaded, 
frequently occur, in the course of the 
many quotations we shall have to 
give from the volumes before us, 
ef this quaint and unaccountable 
taste; unaccountable perhaps on any 
ground, but that of supposing our 
poet afraid of the slightest imputa- 
tion, of what might be termed in any 
sense of the word enthusiastic ; de- 
sirous of keeping his head pertectly 
cool, and shewing it to be so amidst 
scenes the must qualified to arouse 
the liveliest sensations of the soul ; 
and perhaps acting upon the ques- 
tionable princip'e of a forcible con- 
trasi, in which the careless and fa- 
miliar attituce of the poet himself 
should set off the growing and the 
deepening effects, lights and shadows, 
of the picture before tim. 

We think it necessary to say thus 
much on the style of our author, 
because we may be considered in 
some measure as patrons of it, 


{ Oct. 


whilst we quote, with more or less 
app robation, passages of the deepest 
interest and greatest merit on other 
grounds ; and that we may be saved, 
likewise, the trouble of referring to 
such comparatively minor defects, 
when we may feel ourselves called 
Upon to detract from our critical and 
poetic pratse, by sume more serious 
consicerations of a moral and relj- 
g1OUS nature. ‘These Considerations 
will naturally arise in the progress of 
our review ; but at present we are un- 
willing to detain our readers further 
from the Tales themselves, or to 
suspend the varted interest which 
they are calcula'ed lo excite, in every 
breast not wholly dead to those pe- 
culiar feelings of sympathy with the 
vices. weaknesses, and sufferings ot 
mankind, which Mr. Crabbe knows 
so weil how to touch. 

Tine * Bales of the Hall”? so far 
depart from the euthor’s previous 
Plans, as to stand In a sort of con- 
nexion with one another throughout 
the whale, by means of a preliminary 
tale not deficient in interest, which 
runs its thread along the entire tex: 
ture of the piece. Whether he 
thinks such a pian may give a little 
more the appearance of original in- 
vention than the former disjointed 
method be had pursued, or whether 
a litthe more pains, or a little more 
aptitude in his materials, or a little 
more experience, persuaded and dl 
rected him to that regularity of com- 
position which he had acknowledged 
on a former occasion beyond his 
reach, certain it is that he has con- 
formed himself in this instance, more 
to the generally recognised mode ot 
all superior tale-bearers, from Boc- 
cace downwards, through the illus- 
trious undertaker of a Thousand and 
One Stories to form the amusement 
of as many nights for the Arabian 
tyrant, to the final splendors of out 
new and modish, rather than mora! 
poet of Lallah Rook. The device 
has its merit, though not werth much 
cost of time or pains. We forget 
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who tells the tale, if the tale itself is 
worth our hearing, The persons re- 
jaiing, if remarkably amiable or re- 
markably romantic, or any otherwise 
remotkably interesting, perhaps a 
lide take off from our alae and un- 
divided attention to the wonders 
they are telling. The improbabil- 
ty, moreover, continually strikes us 
of so many exareelions occurrences 
having Come under the Cognizance 
of any one or two persons, however 
conversant with * the varied scenes of 
crowded life.’ A poem which is, 
after all, nothing but a congeries of 
episodes, Can scarcely be called, by 
any Aristotelian disciple, a regular 
composition. And if the tales be 
considered as a series of interesting 
dramas, and the relaters of them the 
actors, it cannot add much interest 
or effect to the several pieces, to 
know the character of the players: 
this bas a large family, that has a 
country box, this is a decent man, 
that a profliate, &c. 

However, be this as it may, the 
Hall into which our author introduces 
usto find the enactors of his ‘Vales, 
must be described to our readers as 
we find it in his opening book, with 
its new possessor, the brotherGeorge, 


just 


“ past his threescore years, 

A busy actor, swayed by hopes and fears 

Of powerful kind ; and he had filled the 
parts 

That try our strength and agitate our 
hearts,” 


He was not married; but having been 
crossed In some rash early affection, 
he had, after a life of active business, 
retired to his native village to pass a 
contemplative and green old age, 
wih money enough to purchase, and 
health enough to enjoy, an old man- 
sion, the object of his admiration in 
aed years, but scarcely of his 
‘ighest dreams of future ambition. 


“Tt was an ancient, venerable hall, 
And once surrounded by a moat and wall ; 
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A part was added by a ’squire of taste, 

Who, while unvalued acres ranto waste, 

Made spacious rooms, whence he couid 
look about, 

And mark improvements as they rose with- 
out: 

He fill?d the moat, he took the wall away, 

He thinn’d the park, and bade the view be 

gay: 

The scene was rich; but he who should 
bi hold 

Its worth was poor, and so the whole was 
sold. 


* Just then our merchant from his desk re- 
tired, 

And made the purchase that his heart de- 
sired b4 

‘The Hall of Binning, his delight a boy, 

That gave lis fancy in her flight emp oy: : 

Here, from is father’s modest home, he 
pont 

Its grandeur charm’d him, and its height 
amazed: 

Work of past ages; and the brich built 
place 

Where he resided was in muck disgrace ; 

Bu never in lis fancy’s proudest Gream 

Did he the master of tha' mansion seem: 

Young was he then, and Jittle did he know 

What years on care and diligence bestow ; 

Now young no more, retired to views well 
known, 

He finds that object of his awe his own; 

The Hall at Binning '-hhow he loves the 
gloom 

That sun-excluding window 
room ; 

‘Those broad brown stairs on which he loves 
to tread ; 

Those beams within; without, that length 
of lead, 

On which the names of wanton boys ap. 
pear, 

Who died old men, and left memorials 
here, 

Carvings of feet and hands, and knots and 
flowers, 

The fruits of busy minds in idle hours. 


gives the 


r 


Here, while our *squire the modern part 
possess’d, 

His partial eye upon the old would rest ; 

That best his comforts gave—this sooth’d 
his feelings best.” Vol. L. pp. 5, 6. 


The words in Italics are, if not a 
strong, yet some illustration of our 
meaning, in commenting on that free- 
will insertion of low colloguialism 
with which our author Chooses per. 


petually to dash his most Interesting 
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passages ; a mixture which, for our 
own part, we think by no means ne- 
cessary tokeepup that perfectly easy 
and natural flow that Mr. Crabbe, 
when he pleases, can so well com- 
bine with much grace and harmony 
of language. 

The Hall thus graphically describ- 
ed has a visiter, in the person of 
Richard, younger and half-brother to 
George its possessor. The portral- 
ture of the guest is worked with no 
common care; and his free aud en- 
gaging manners, with much of a libe- 
ral cast of mind, and certain early 
free-thinking habits, now sobered 
down by the well tried, and well be- 
loved services of a wise and affec- 
tionate wife, are admirably drawn. 
His habits had been as wandering as 
George’s were fixed; and though 
George had- been the first driven 
from home by his mother’s partiality 
for her second husband and last born 
Richard, yet Richerd is now glad, af- 
ter the death of the mother and years 
of wandering, to «ccept bis brother’s 
late invitation to the Hall; with ana- 
tural but honourable view to the be- 
nefit of his numerous family, and 
accompanied with a determination 
strongly expressed in the follewing 
soliloguizing address. 


‘©¢ Well! here Lam; and, brother, take 
you heed, 

fam not come to flatter you and feed ; 

You shall no soother, fawner, hearer find, 

I will not brush your coat, nor smooivi your 


mind ; 

twill not hear your tales the whole day 
long, 

Nor swear you’se right if 1 believe you 
wrong : 


Nor bea witness of the facts you state, 

Nor as my own adopt your love or hate ; 

I will not earn my dinner when I dine, 

By taking all your sentiments for mine ; 

Nor watch the guiding motions of your eye, 

Before I venture question or reply ; 

Nor when you speak affect an awe pro- 
found, 

Sinking my voice, as if I fear’d the sound ; 

Nor to your looks obediently attend, 

The poor, the humble, the dependent 
friend ; 


Yet son of that dear mother could] Meet 
But lo! the mansion—’tis a fine old seat 0» 


Vol. I. Pp. 17, 18. 


The chief of their company is the 
rector of the parish, * social and 
shrewd,” in whom George found an 
old school-fellow, and now at once . 
neighbour and friend. 


vc ‘ y co fsye > . 
Boys on one form they parted, now tg 
meet 
In equal state, their worships on one seat.” 


By his help, certain recollections of 
school supply the opening remarks 
and tales in the second and third 
beoks, of which the tale in the third 
book, of “the Patronized Boy,” is 
not exceeded in the whole work for 
strength of shade, and the portraiture 
of unmixed despair. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth books 
relate, from the lips of the brother 
Richard, the various incidents of his 
own checquered life, and receive a 
deep interest respectively, from the 
description of his first trip at sea, in 
which he has a narrow, not to say 
miraculous, escape after drowning ; 
—lrom the interesting story of “poor 
Ruth,” the daughter cf his friendly 
hoestess in the sea port, who dies 
self-drowned, the hapless victim of 
seduction and a press.gang ;—uand 
from the really charmingly conduct. 
ed courtship, between Richard and 
the daughter of a vicar-bost, his fair, 
and faithful, and beloved Matilda.* 
The following book, the seventh, re- 
ceives its interest from the shorter, 
but not less interesting egotism of 


* We perceive in certain scenes of this 
(like all others) checquered courtship, some 
resemblance to those, on a similar occa- 
sion, detailed with very great humour in 
the «¢ Lover’s Journey,” one of the ‘Tales” 
published by Mr. Crabbe in 1812, The 
comparatively narrow walk of invention 
and thought, adopted by our homely poet, 
cannot fail of leading to many strong Te 
semblances of this kind, though, we must 
add, none occur to detract from the novel: 
ty always due tothe public in a new pro 
duction. 
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the brother George, who has to relate 
his disappointment in iove, which 
gives rise to an adventure as amusing 
in the commencementas It Is revolt- 
ing at the close ; and affords a curious 
specimen of the poet’s mind, In mix- 
ing together,with apparently so slight 
an invasion of his own tranquillity, 
ecenes at once the most ludicrous and 
most tragical, the most pure and most 
deformed. After these home rela- 
tions, it begins to appear that neigh- 
bouring on the Ffall, or at no great 
distance from it, there are a very 
considerable number of persons resi- 
dent, of the most diversified charac- 
ters and manifold lots and adventures 
in life, who are successively brought 
forward to view, either inwhe walks 
or rides, or the after-dinner cozings 
ofthe two brothers. Of these, the 
lamentable tale of * the Sisters,” ru- 
ined by the attentions andthe grapes 
ofa broken banker; the disappoint- 
ments of “ the Preceptor Husband” 
ofa stupid wife; the seif-related woes 
ofthe Old Bachelor,’ who comes 
to dinner to tell his own tale ; andthe 
corresponding ‘* Maid’s Story,’’ as 
recited from her own Clean and well- 
turned manuscript, constitute res- 
pectively the four last books of the 
first volume. 

The second volume opens with 
the triumphs and defeats of amorous 
revenge, in the interesting and high- 
ly wrought tale, related by the rector, 
of Sir Owen Dale. The second tale, 
filling the thirteenth book, proves In 


the dilatory and changeful loves of 


the frail Henry, that “ delay bas dan- 
fer,” 
“the natural Death of Love,’ in a 
very pretty discourse, penned by 
Richard himself, between Henry and 
imma, who prove at last, that the 
love of married folks, though buried 
for a time, may not be without a 
pleasing resurrection. The sweets 
vl a connexion commenced in folly, 
continued through artifice, and con- 
summated at “ Gretna Green,” form 


The next book informs us of 
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the next book. And the following 
(the sixteenth) relates the wonders 
of * Lady Barbara, or the Ghost.’’ 
Three other personages, in the 
neighbourhood, form the subjects re. 
spectively of the three next books ; 
of which “ the Widow,” still pretty, 
after the disruption of her three-fold 
knot, is the most amusing ; *‘ Ellen,” 
the most provokingly sad and disap- 
pointing ;* and “ William Bailey,” 
affording the liveliest series of inci- 
dent, carried through the heights of 
love in acottage, and the depths of 
vice in a great house below-stairs. 
A sufficiently dull story succeeds, in 
book twenty, of “a Cathedral Walk,”’ 
with sundry remarks on ghosts, and 
at the end an appropriate and laugh- 
able mistake, by a romantic maid, of 
a resurrection-man for a pure and 
sainted apparilion. A more touching 
and truly tragical scene, or rather 
drama, succeeds, in the twenty-first 
book, in connexion with the porten- 
tous subject of * Smugglers and 
Poachers.” And, finally, the clos- 
ing book brings us back to our 
‘‘ two Brothers,” and after a very 
decently managed state of sentimen. 
tal suspense, in which Richard’s 
characteristic nicety of feeling and 
delicacy of honour betray him into 
some natural mistakes, respecting 
his brother’s Intentions and the wor: 
thy Rector Jacques’s sentiments ot 
friendship, and even his Matilda’s 
tenderness towards him, the whole 
mater is closed in the following hap- 
py denouement from the lips of the 
homely but honest and _ fraternal 
George, en the very morning of 
Richard’s looked-for departure. 


* It isa curious fact, and might lead to 
some curicus speculations on the difference 
between fiction and truth, that the story of 
Ellen, decidedly the mast inexplicable, and 
that of Lady Barbara’s Ghost, nearly the 
most du/l and unmeaning in the volumes 
before us, are acknowledged in the pre- 
face as not original inventions, and actually 
communicated by friends, as true stories, 
we presume, or‘ founded on truth,” 
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s6* No! I would have thee, brother, all my 
own, 

To grow beside me as my trees have 
gre we, 

For ever near me, pleasant in my sight, 

And in my mind, my pride aud my dehght, 


“6 Yer will I teil thee, Richard; had I 


found 

Thy mind dependent and thy heart un- 
sound, 

Hadst ‘hou been poor, obsequious, and dis- 
posed 


With any wish or measure to have closed, 

Willing on me and gladiy to attend, 

The younger brother, the convenient 
friend ; 

Thy speculation its reward had made 

Like other ventures— hou badst gain’d in 
trade : 

Wiat reasen urged, or Jacques esteem’d 
thy due, 

Thine \.ad it been, and [, a trader too, 

Had paid my debt, and home my brother 
sent, 

Nor glad nor sorry that he eame or went ; 

Who to his wife and children would have 
told, 

They had an uncle, and the man was old ; 

Till every girl and boy had learn’d to 
prate 

Of uncle George, his gout, and his estate. 


“¢ Thus had we parted; but as now thou 
art, 

I must not lose thee—No! I cannot part ; 

[s it in human nature to consent, 

To give up all the good that Heaven has 
lent, 

All social ease and comfort to forego, 

And hive again the solitary ? No! 


666 We part no more, dear Richard! thou 
wiit need 

Thy brother’s help to teach thy boys to 
read ; 

And I should love to Lear Matilds’s psalm, 

To keep my spiritin a morning calm, 

And feel the seft devotion that prepares 

The soul to rise above tts earthly cares ; 

Then thou and I, an independent two, 

May have our parties, avd defend them too ; 

Thy liberal notions, and my loyal fears, 

Will give us subjects for our future years ; 

We will for trath alone contend and read, 

And our good Jacques shall oversee our 
creed.” Vol. IL. pp. 347—349. 





A convenient purchase of brick and 


mortar, wood, and garden, lately 


made by George and inspected by 


both, furnishes the final scene 


6 ¢ It is my brother's ?— 
‘ 9 . Vue © r 
an No! (Georg: ] answers, ¢ No! 
Tis to thy own posses-ion that we B53 
- : = 

It is thy wale’s, and will thy children’s be 

Earth, wood, and water !—all for thine and 
thee; 

ace 

Bought in thy name—Alizht my friend. 
and come, 

[do beseech thee, to thy proper home ; 

Puere wilt thou soon thy own Matilda 
View : 

She knows our deed, and she approves j; 
too; 

Before her all our views and plans were 
laid, 

And Jacques was there t’ explain and ty 
persuade, 

Here, on this lawn, thy boys and girls shall 
run, 

And play their gambols when their tasks 
are done ; 

There, from that window, shall their mo. 
ther view 

The happy tribe, and smile at all they do; 

While thou, more gravely, hiding thy de. 
lneht, 

Shalt cry “OO! childish!” and enjoy the 
sight.’ ” 


oN ee 


*©¢ And hear me, Richard! if 1 should of. 
fend, 

Assume the patron, and forget the friend ; 

if ought in word or manner | express 

That only touches on thy happiness ; 

If I be peevish, humorsome, unkind, 

Spoil’d as I am by each subservient mind ; 

For Lam humour’d by a tribe who make 

Me more capricious for the pains they take 

To make me quiet; shouldst thou ever fee! 

A wouod for this, this leave not time te 
heal, 

But let thy wife her cheerful smile with- 
hold ; 

Let her be civil, distant, cautious, cold; 

Lhen shall 1 woo forgiveness, and re 
pent, 

Nor bear to lose the blessings Heaven has 
lent”’* Vol. IL pp, 351—353. 
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Without attempting any thing fur- 
ther in the way of an account of the 
contents of these, we must call them, 
volumes of true poetic merit, aS most 
yeaders have probably ascertained, 
from personal acquaintance, before 
now ; we shall proceed to such few, 
but free, observations on particular 
parts, and on the whole performance, 
as have occurred to us In the peru- 
sal. To these observations a pas- 
suge in Mr. Crabbe’s own sprightly 
preface may, perhaps, afford us a 
convenient fect. Itis as follows :— 


“The first intention of the poet must 
be to please ; for, tf lhe means to instruct, 
he must render the anstruction which he 
hopes to convey palatable and pleasant. | 
will not assume the tone of a moralist, nor 
promise that my relations shall be bene- 
jicial to mankind; but I have endeavoured, 
not unsuccessfully I trust, that, in what- 
soever I have related or described, there 
should be nothing introduced which las 4 
tendency to excuse the vices of man, by 
associating with them sentiments that de- 
mand our respect, and talents that compel 
our admiration, ‘There is nothing in these 


pages which has the mischievous eflect of 


contounding truth and error, or confusing 
our ideas of right and wrong.” p. xviii. 


Now the questions which arise to 
our minds from this passage, and on 
which we found our observations, are 
these three :—Does Mr. Crabbe 
please us? Does he instruet us? 
Does he rightly define the first duty 
athe poet as being to please, or 
properly disclaim the assumption 
that his relations shall be beneficial 
(Oo mankind ? 

To the first of these questions we 
say, that the word “ please” must 
be tuken in a large sense, in order to 
“aswer it, on the present occasion, 
in the affirmative, 
Pleasure conferred be the general 
desire (O purchase and to read, then 
Mr, Crabbe wants nothing further 
‘o Prove that he is a pleasing poct ; 
Ince we know no poet more genc- 
‘ally read, or made more frequently 
‘N€ topic of interesting and animated 

Christ. Observ. No. 214. 


If the test of 
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conversation. But when we listen 
tothe remarks no less frequently 
recurring in the course of such con- 
versations ; and when we look into 
the pages of our brother critics, 
whether of greater or humbler note, 
and find so many persons literally 
writhing under the horrors of the 
song, and gasping after terms to ex- 
press their shocked and severely 
pained feelings, at many of the ideas 
lastingly impressed on their brain ; 
it certainly conveys to us the noun 
of something the very Contrary to 
pleasure, and we begin to think our 
worthy divine has failed in ‘the 
first intention of the poet.” We 
hear, indeed, of the eagerness with 
which auditors will rush into the 
stuffed theatre, to have their sensi- 
bilities harrowed by the adventures 
ofa Lear, or a Macbeth; and this, 
we are still told, is being ** pleased.’ 
But even here there are limits; and 
the Athenians of old, those most de- 
termined play-goers, were for hang- 
ing the poet who cruelly and unjust- 
ly murdered his hero. We know, 
tuo, that people will crowd to an 
execution; nay, we doubt not we 
should have multitudes of ** pleased”’ 
spectators, were they admissible into 
the surgery or dissecting room; and 
yet we apprehend neither the hang- 
man ner the chirurgeon would be 
ranked amongst the tribe of those 
whose “ first intention is to please.”’ 
Mr. Crabbe is a fine dissector: his 
moral kuife lays open to universal 
gaze, with a firm and unshaken 
touch, and in horrible truth and fi- 
delity, the breathing vitals, the sfi- 
rantia exia of his victims. The 
menta! sufferings he seems to take 
a delight in porireying are olten 
worked up with a poignancy that 
would leave the very cruellest spec. 
tator, a Domitian himself, ora French 
mob, nothing more to desire ; and 
when pursued, as it is occasionally, 
to the death of the unhappy sufferer, 
can any thing more nearly approach 
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the mertt of the before-mentioned 
unfortunate Athenian poet? Take, 
for instance, the following death-bed 
scene of the poor “ Patronized Boy.” 


*¢ ¢ He then was sitting on a workhouse-bed, 
And on the naked boards reclined his head, 
Around were children with incessant cry, 
And near was one, like him, about to die: 
A broken chair’s deal bottom held the store 
That he required—he soon would need no 
more ; 

A yellow tea-pot, standing at his side, 
From its half spout the cold black tea sup- 


plied. 

‘¢ © Hither, it seem’d, the fainting man was 
brought, 

Found without food—it was no longer 
sought : 

For his employers knew not whom they 
paid, 

Nor where to seek him whom they wish’d 
to aid: 

Here brought, some kind attendant he ad- 
dress’d, 

And sought some trifles which he yet pos- 
sess’ ; 


Then named a lightless closet, in a room 
Hired at small rate, a garret’s deepest 


gloom : 

They sought the region, and they brought 
him all 

That he his own, his proper wealth, could 
call: 


A better coat, less pierced ; some linen neat, 
Not whole ; and papers,many a valued sheet; 
Designs and drawings ; these at his desire, 
Were placed before him at the chamber fire, 
And while th? admiring people stood to 
gaze, 
He, one by one, committed tothe blaze, 
Smiling in spleen ; but one he held awhile, 
And gave it to the flames, and could not 
smile. 


‘¢¢ The sickening man—for such appear’d 
the fact— 

Just in his need, would not a debt contract ; 

But left his poor apartment for the bed 

That earth might yield bim, or sume way- 
side shed ; 

Here he was found, ard to this place con- 
vey’d, 

Where he might rest, and his last debt be 
paid : 

Fame was his wish, but he so far from fame, 


That no one knew his kindred, or his name 
Or by what means he liv‘d, or from what 
place he came. 


*“* Poor Charles ! unnoticed by thy titled 
friend, i 

Thy days had calmly past, in peace thine 
end: 

Led by thy patron’s vanity astray, 

Thy own misled thee in thy trackless way 

Urging thee on by hope absurd and vain. 

Where never peace or comfort smiled 
again ! 


‘6 ¢ Once more I saw him, when his spirits 
fail’d, 

And my desire to aid him then prevail’; 

He shew’d a softer feeling in his eye, 

And watcli’d my looks, and own’d the sym. 
pathy : 

’Twas now the calm of wearied pride; s0 
long 

As he had strength was his resentment 
strong, 

But in such place, with strangers all 
around, 

And they such strangers, to have some- 
thing found 

Allied to his own heart, an early friend, 

One, only one, who would on him attend, 

To give and take a look! at this his jour- 
ney’s end ; 

One link, however slender, of the chain 

That held him where he could not long re. 


main ; 
The one sole interest !—No, he could not 
now 


Retain his anger; Nature knew not how ; 

And so there came a softness to his mind, 

And he forgave the usage of mankind 

His cold long fingers now were press’d to 
mine, 

And his faint smile of kinder thoughts gave 
Sign ; 

His lips moved often as he tried to lend 

His words their sound, and softly whis- 
per’d ‘friend !” 

Not without comfort in the thought ex- 

ress’d 

By that calm look with which he sank to 

rest.”* Vol. I. pp. 49—92. 


We really felt grateful for the 
small measure of relief afforded to 
our wounded feelings, by the last 
exquisitely-wrought paragraph ; but 
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our impression, upon rising from 
“the Patronized Boy,” we must 
bluntly own, on the whole, was | far 
enough from that of being * pleas- 
ad.’ From ten to twelve of Mr. 
Crabbe’s two and twenty books would 
afford materials for the deepest tra- 
gedies. The comparative languor 
di some other of the books which 
exhibit endeavours of an opposite 
description, leave us little doubt as 
to the style of thought most conye- 
nial to the author’s own peculiar 
mind. We desire, however, here 
tospeak with very large exceptions 
in Mr. Crabbe’s favour; as we hesi- 
tate not to affirm, that some of the 
most pleasing descriptions of do- 
mestic happiness, and the‘ bosom’s 
joy, to be found any where in the 
language, may be traced in this au- 
thor’s pages. His playful efforts, 
likewise, or rather his playfully sa- 
tirical efforts, are occasionally very 
happy and truly amusing. Of this 
the comely ** Widow,” in the seven- 
teenth book, whose * thrice-slain 
peace” had scarcely left a wrinkle 
on her brow, may be adduced as an 
excellent specimen, with all her pretty 
wayward infantile fancies ; save and 
except that these also were the death, 
and a cruel one, of her first ruined 
husband ! 


“Water was near them, and, her mind 
afloat, 

The lady saw a cottage and a boat, 

And thought what sweet excursions they 
might make, 

How they might sail, what neighbours they 
might take. 

And nicely would she deck the lodge upon 
the lake.’? 


- Many of his windings up at last, 
vave the merit of allaying a small 
portion of the irritated feelings pro- 
duced by the substance of the story, 
and seem intended to act as a sort 
of entertainment after the horrors 
of the piece ; but we must add, they 
senerally come in too late to our as- 
‘lance, are toa short, and fail by 
carcely forming any constituent 
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part of the drama. On the whole, 
we sum up our sentence on this 
head, by declaring our opinion, that 
Mr. Crabbe is not, as he stands at 
present in the piece, a pleasing poet ; 
that his great power and constant 
inclination lie in portraying all the 
varied feelings and shadows, deeper 
and deeper still of wo and vice ; 
but that he gives a sufficient indi- 
cation of his power in an opposite 
manner to make us covet, and even 
demand as our right, some more 
pleasing and animating pictures from 
his pen—some pictures which may, 
without deviating from truth, exhi- 
bit herin her fairer forms and more 
inviilng colours. We assign, it is 
true, a more arduous task to our 
poet than any he has yet attempted, 
as beauty ts more difficult of deii- 
neation than deformity, and the 
simple magnificence of wisdom and 
virtue and truth and peace, in their 
purest earthly forms, more unattaina- 
ble to the ordinary pencil, than the 
harsh, and wrinkled, and ever-shift- 
ing features of falsehood and folly, 
and vice and wretchedness : but 
why should not the attempt be made, 
with powers of genius like those of 
Mr. Crabbe ? 

The next question which demands 
our attention, and a very grave one, 
is this—Does Mr. Crabbe instruct 
us? To this we most readily reply, 
in spite of his own modest disclaim. 
er, which we reserve as a dry ques- 
tion for our last topic, that it is his 
laudable intention to do so. We 
as firmly believe, that Mr. Crabbe 
intends to benefit mankind by his 
labours as to please them ; and if 
he fails, or as fur as he fails in either, 
we have no hesitation in ascribing 
both alike, rather to error in judg- 
ment than to any perversity of will. 
The points of instruction In which 
we perceive no failure in our poet’s 
able productions, are, 1. That nice 
delineation of character in general, 
as far as Ais characters go, which 
must ever be considered as highly 
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conducive to the cultivation of that 
discriminative faculty which is so 
useful in our intercourse with man- 
kind; and, 2. end near akin to this, 
The perpetual recurrence of inimi- 
table home-strokes in the course 
even of his commonest details, watch 
go very far In assisting us to form a 
coriect Judgment of our own minds 
and our own motives. As an in- 
stance of the former, what can be 
more in point, or more admirably 
discriminating, than the following 
portion of the respective characters 
of “ the Two Sisters,’ Jane and 
Lucy ? 


*¢ Lucy loved allthat grew uponthe ground, 
And loveliness in all things living found : 
The gilded fiy, the fern upon the wall, 
Were nature’s works, and admirable all. 
Pleased with indulgence of so cheap a kind, 
Its cheapness never discumposed her mind. 


** Jane had no liking for such things as 
these, 

Things pleasing her must her superiors 
please ; 

The costly flower was precious in her eyes, 

That skill can vary, or that money buys ; 

Her taste was good, but she was still afraid, 

Till fashion sanction’d the remarks she 
made, 


'*'The sisters read, and Jane with some 
delight, 

The satires keen that fear or rage excite, 

That men in power attack, and ladies high, 

And give broad hints that we may know 
them by, 

She was amused when sent to haunted 
rooms, 

Or some dark passage whiere the spirit 
comes 

Of one once murder’d! Then she laughing 
read, 

And felt at once the folly and the dread: 

As rustic girls to crafty gipsies fly, 

And trust the liar though they fear the lie, 

Or as a patient, urged by grievous pains, 

Will fee the daring quack whom he dis- 
dains, 
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So Jane was pleas’d to see the beck 
hand, 
And trust the magic of the Ratcliffe-wang 


ning 


‘In her religion—for ber mind, though 
light, 

Was not disposed our better views 10 
slight— 

Her favourite authors were asolemn kind 

Who fill with dark mysterious thoughts the 
mind ; 

And who with such conceits her fancy 
plied, 

Became her friend, philosopher, and guide, 


‘¢ She made the Progress of the Pilgrim one 

To build a thousand pleasant views upon; 

All that connects us with a world above 

She loved to fancy, and she long’d to prove: 

Well would the poet please ber, who could 
lead 

Her fancy forth, yet keep untouchd her 
creed. 


*¢ Led by an early custom, Lucy spied 
When she awaked, the Bible at her side; 
That, ere she ventured on a warld of care, 
She might for trials, joys or pains prepare; 
For every dart a shield, a guard for every 
snare. 


*¢ She read not much of high heroic deeds, 

Where man the measure of man’s power 
exceeds ; 

But gave to luckless love and fate severe 

Her tenderest pity and her softest tear. 


“She mix’d not faith with fable, but she 
trod 

Right onward, cautious in the ways of Got; 

Nor did she dare to launch on seas un 
known, 

In search of truths by some adventurers 
shown, 

But her own compass used, and kept 


course her own.” 
Vol. I. pp. 179—181. 


Instances of the latter point o 
instruction occur so frequently 10 
Mr. Crabbe’s pages, that it seems 
an injustice to select only one o 
two as specimens of the rest. Per 
haps, however, the following fear- 
ful outline of a state of mind, 4 
Common as it is lamentable, m4) 
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not be Without its use to whom it 
may concern. 


u *pis said th’? offending man will some- 
times sigh, 

And say, ‘ My God, in what a dream am J? 

1 will awake :? but, as the day proceeds, 

The weaken’d mind the duy’s indulgence 


needs ; 
Hating himself at every step he takes, 
His mind approves the virtue he torsakes, 
And yet fursakes her. QO! bow sharp the 
" pain, 
Our vice, ourselves, our habits to dis- 


dain ; 
['o go wlere never yet in peace we went, 
lo feel our hearts can bleed, yet not re 


lent ; ; 
To sigh, yet not recede; to grieve, yet not 
repent!” Vol. L. p. 57. 


And take the following lucubra- 
tions of the conscientious Doctor on 
his daughter’s expected trip to Gret- 
na Green. 


«¢Q! that unknown to him the pair had 
flown 

fo that same Green, the project all their 
own! 

And should they now be guilty of the act, 

Am not I free from Knowledge of the fact ? 

Will they not, if they will ?—’Tis thus we 
meet 

I'he check of conscience, and our guide de- 
feat.?> Vol. IL. p. 125 


3. Weconsider Mr. Crabbe’s writ- 
ings beneficial, as a direct satire on 
some of the most common, andthere- 
fore, perhaps, most fatal errors which 
meet us in Our ordinary plans of Iife, 
orgeneraj intercourse with mankind. 
inthe early history of George, he 
gives us a hearty laugh at adult ba- 
chelor romance, that is, till he con- 
ducts toa scene of ghastly interest 
in the presence chamber of his actual 
intended, where a more distressing 
moral forces itself upon us, in de- 
scriptions scarcely freducidle of the 


‘** something he had seen 
So pale and slim, and tawery and unclean, 
With haggard looks of vice and wo the 
prey ; 
Laughing in anger, miserably gay,” &e. 


Re &e. 
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The arts of the seducer, the spe- 
culator, and such other vermin and 
pests of society, are exposed with a 
force which may be of much practi- 
caluse; the * righte pleasante sto- 
rie” of two brothers falling murde- 
rously by each other’s hands makes 
us equally hate the game laws and 
their breach,whilst the consequences 
of unguarded marriages, and the pro- 
per method of guarding any from 
disappointment, and guiding them to 
their truest and most lasting bliss, 
form perhaps one of the most fre- 
quent, varied, and most edifying ad. 
monitory results of the entire vo- 
lumes before us. Of this latter head 
of instruction, * the Natural Death 
of Leve,” wouid afford us, had we 
time for more quotation, some very 
interesting specimens ; particularly 
the exquisite description of the mar- 
ried duties at the close. But we 
forbear ; and only add, that the tale, 
which occurs before, of Sir Owen 
Dale, one of the highest wrought, 
and most striking in the volume, 
gives us a very fine tragical lecture 
on the mora/ death of Revenge ; and 
whilst it inflicts a most heart-rending, 
but true poetical justice on an un- 
happy run-away wife and her pare 
mour, presents one one of the most 
touching examples of forgiveness in 
the husband ; so touching, as to over- 
come even the Shylock-heart of Sir 
Owen himself, and induce him to 
transfer his own lost bliss t6 his haps 
pier rival], or rather successor in love. 
In a word, we consider Mr. Crabbe 
as in the main poetically just: if his 
crimes are disgusting, 1t must be al- 
lowed that so likewise are his punish- 
ments, and we fully concede to him 
the merit of never “ excusing the 
vices of man, by associating with 
them sentiments that demand our 
respect, and talents that compel our 
admiration.” 

Something, however, and indeed 
much remains tobe said on the eppo- 
site side of the question, and we can- 
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“ 


not help offering rather a strong opi- 
nion, that Mr. Crabbe fails in the 
point of instruction in his poems in 
two or three very important ways. 
First of all, we think he errs in mak- 
ing so many of his examples purely 
negative, and presenting to us the 
large mass of mankind and woman- 
kind, as only to be scorned for their 
vices, and scarcely ever to be pitied 
for their manifold and deserved mis- 
fortunes. Aristotle, it is true, makes 
it the office of tragedy to purity the 
mind by pity and terror: and if Mr. 
Crabbe’s heroes and heroines rose to 
a certain pitch of gigantic action, or 
suok to any thing like a state of ho. 
nourable misfortune, we fully allow 
such an advantage might follow.— 
But these are not the favoured ob- 
jects of Mr. Crabbe’s portraiture, 
which rather are a set of low, mean, 
pitiful, and scoundrel passions, the 
sordid offspring of pure selfishness, 
and the proper and fit cause of a de- 
basing and squalid wretchedness, 
such as we look for in the dungeon, 
or shudder atin the hospital. His 
very virtues are ofa creeping order ; 
but his vices positively wallow in a 
kind of moral stench: and both indi- 
cate a something in our poor mortal 
frame even lower than our avowed 
and too Jamentable frailty ; a lowness 
that nothing can raise ; a total inca- 
pacity for any thing great, generous, 
and godlike. We approve, because 
the Scriptures approve,every descrip- 
tion of fallen human nature that shall 
make it, in its own proper worth 
and merit, “ abominable,’’ and “ none 
righteous ; no,not one.” Butwedo 
not Wish to see ils Capacities tra- 
duced ; its high and noble destinies 
trampled in the dust: nor do we 
willingly behold even man in his 
worst estate as ‘* less than the arch- 
angel ruined ; and the excess of glo- 
ry obscured *? We think ill both of 
the impression and the effect with 
which we rise from descriptions of 
human nature like many of Mr. 


[ Oct. 


Crabbe’s ; an impression of the hate. 
fulness of man, with the effect of 
scarcely wishing, because not hoping, 
to make him, by any effurts, better. 
How shockingly, indeed, must the 
fallof man not only have debased byt 
annihilated his capacities, if this be 
really the case! how much changed 
from that primeval innocence and 
towering dignity of character! 


* For contemplation He and valour 
form’d— 

For softness She and sweet attractive 
grace.” 


How much below the hopes and feel. 
ings once entertained towards him 
even in his fallen state! * For God 
so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that every one 
that believeth in him should not pe- 
rish, but have everlasting life.” 
And this, again, leads us to say, 
that in the pages of Mr, Crabbe, 
Christianity itsslfwe say it with 
Dain——seems to us degraded from its 
bigh and privileged authority ; and 
the pure and undefiled religion of 
Jesus Christ, more than once unfeel- 
ingly confounded with the most hor- 
rid and poliuted mixtures, is almost 
at all times exposed as a totally in- 
sufficient antidote either to the ills 
orthe vices of mankind, By a most 
sad and disheartening process, Mr. 
Crabbe seems to make his charac. 
ters, for the most part, good at first, 
such as their goodness is, and bad 
afterwards; and it seems to us as if 
his works might not be inaptly titled, 
The Triumphs of Vice. Virtue, re- 
solution, honour, conscience, which 
with him seem to have existed pre- 
viously in the mind, are all chased 
away before the breath of temptation, 
like chaff before the wind: and, in- 
stead of tracing the gradual and glo- 
rious transitions from bad to goody 
from the first corruptions of nature 
to the happy improvements of Divine 
grace, through the medium of the 
first and purest of religions, we have 
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to view in Mr. Crabbe’s pages the It is true, the repentance of one 
we efforts of a spurious or low- or doh is hinted at— 
born innocence of nature, gradually . 


“I believe er mind 
Is now enlightened—lI am sure resigned : 
.. he was past 


or hastily subsiding into the depths 
of a miserable and overwhelming 


depravity. All human aid, and shortly breathed his 
. ; last, 

«Still there was virtue, but a rolling But his heast open’d, and he lived to see 
stone Guilt in himself, and find a friend in me.” 

On a bill?’s brow is not more quickly gone : 

The slightest motion ;—ceasing from our = We should add, that we think 
care,-—~ > a1 

A moment's absence—when we're not these very traits of repentance, and, 
aware,— as It may happen, palliations or ag. 


When down it rolls, and at the bottom gravations of guilt, are of so slight 

lies, and equivocal a nature, as very 
Sunk, Inst, degraded, never more toris€* much to perplex the true boundaries 
Far off the glorious height from whence it of vice and virtue. We do not une 


fell, Sy 
With all things base and infamous to derstand in the sad self-inflicted end 
dwell. of the unfortunate Ruth, what moral 
Friendship with woman is a dangerous exactly is meant to be conveyed in 
thing — the following lines 
Thence hopes avow’d and boid confessions 4 , 
spring : 
Frailties confess’d to other frailties lead, ** She had—pray, Heav’n !—she had that 


world in sight 


And new confessions new desires suc- dail 
Where frailty mercy finds, and wrong has 


ceed ; 


And, when the friends have thus their right; 
hearts disclosed, But sure, in this, her portion such has 
They find how little is to guilt opposed.” been, — 
Vol. 1. pp. 30, 31. Well had it still remain’d a world unseen.” 


On the other hand, Lady Barbara’s 
disobedience and want of fealty to 
her faithful ghost, and her rash vow, 
are visited with such horrible inflic- 
tions from her husband, as to extort 
the not very guarded exclamation, 


Who would have thought this dire 
foreboding of a future fall, to belong 
tothe amiable and delightful vicar’s 
niece in Sir Owen Dale, all “ soft- 
hess, gentleness, and ease,” sur 
rounded by her three darling girls, 
and a loving and attentive though «Q! my God, what shame 
rather coarse husband, and What years of torment from that frailty 

came !” 

“,. health with competence, and peace 

with love.” But we cannot leave the above- 
mentioned story of Ruth, without ex- 
See her ere long—must we behold pressing our heartiest disapproba- 
iy or, having beheld, repeat it ‘— tion of that other inveterate practice 
In that vile garret which I cannot paint, of M r. Crabbe’s, namely, the — 
The sight was loathsome, and the smell ciating the name, profession, and 

Was faint notions of a something like religious 
reclined unmoved, her bosom bare faith, with the very worst features 
To her companion’s unimpassioned stare. in heart and practice. The* reptile’’ 


described in that story, 


Sure it was all a grievous odious scene, 
Where all was dismal, melancholy, mean, 
Foul with compelled neglect, unwhulesome ‘* who beneath a show 

and anclean.”? Of peevish zeal, let carnal wishes grow; 
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“~ 


not help offering rather a strong opi- 
nion, that Mr. Crabbe fails in the 
point of instruction in his poems in 
two or three very important ways. 
First of all, we think he errs in mak- 
ing so many of his examples purely 
negative, and presenting to us the 
large mass of mankind and woman- 
kind, as only to be scorned for their 
vices, and scarcely ever to be pitted 
for their manifold and deserved mis- 
fortunes. Aristotle, it is true, makes 
it the office of tragedy to purity the 
mind by pity and terror: and if Mr. 
Crabbe’s heroes and heroines rose to 
a certain pitch of gigantic action, or 
sunk to any thing like a state of ho- 
nourable misfortune, we fully allow 
such an advantage might follow.— 
But these are not the favoured ob- 
jects of Mr. Crabbe’s portraiture, 
which rather are a set of low, mean, 
pitiful, and scoundrel passions, the 
sordid offspring of pure selfishness, 
and the proper snd fit cause of a de- 
basing aid squalid wretchedness, 
such as we look for in the dungeon, 
or shudder atin the hospital. His 
very virtues are ofa creeping order ; 
but his vices positively wallow in a 
kind of moral stench: and both indi- 
cate a something in our poor mortal 
frame even lower than our avowed 
and too Jamentable frailty ; a lowness 
that nothing can raise; a total inca- 
pacity for any thing great, generous, 
and godlike. We approve, because 
the Scriptures approve,every descrip- 
tion of fallen human nature that shall 
make it, in its own proper worth 
and merit, * abominable,’’ and “ none 
righteous ; no,not one.” Butwedo 
not wish to see ils capacities tra- 
duced ; its high and noble destinies 
trampled in the dust: nor do we 
willingly behold even man in his 
worst estate as ‘less than the arch- 
angel ruined ; and the excess of gio- 
ry obscured’? We think ill both of 
the impression and the effect with 
which we rise from descriptions of 
human nature like many of Mr. 


Crabbe’s ; an impression of the hate. 
fulness of man, with the effect of 
scarcely wishing, because not hoping, 
to make him, by any efforts, better. 
How shockingly, indeed, must the 
fallof man not only have debased byt 
annihilated his capacities, if this be 
really the case! how much changed 
from that primeval Innocence and 
towering dignity of character ! 


** For contemplation He = and valour 
form’d— 

Fer softness She and sweet attractive 
grace.” 


How much below the hopes and feel. 
ings once entertained towards him 
even In his fallen state! * For God 
s0 loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that every one 
that believeth in him should not pe- 
rish, but have everlasting life.” 
And this, again, leads us to say, 
that in the pages of Mr. Crabbe, 
Christianity itsslfwe say it with 
pain—-seems to us degraded from its 
bigh and privileged authority ; and 
the pure and undefiled religion of 
Jesus Christ, more than once unfeel- 
ingly coniounded with the most hor- 
rid and poliuted mixtures, is almost 
at all times exposed as a totally in- 
sufficient antidote either to the ills 
or the vices of mankind. By a most 
sad and disheartening process, Mr. 
Crabbe seems to make his charac. 
ters, for the most part, good at first, 
such as their goodness is, and bad 
afterwards; and it seems to us as if 
his works might not be inaptly titled, 
The Triumphs of Vice. Virtue, re- 
solution, honour, conscience, which 
with him seem to have existed pre- 
viously in the mind, are all chased 
away before the breath of temptation, 
like chaff before the wind: and, in- 
stead of tracing the gradual and glo- 
rious transitions from bad to goody 
from the first corruptions of nature 
to the happy improvements of Divine 
grace, through the medium of, the 
first and purest of religions, we have 
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to view in Mr. Crabbe’s pages the It is true, the repentance of one 
puny efforts of a spurious or low- or doth is hinted at— 

born innocence of nature, gradually 
or hastily subsiding into the depths 
of a miserable and overwhelming 


“I believe er mind 
Is now enlightened—I am sure resigned : 
coc eccce he Was past 


depravity. All buman aid, and shortly breathed his 
' ; last 
«Still there was virtue, but a rolling But his heast open’d, and he lived to see 
stone Guilt in himself, and find a friend in me.” 


On a bill’s brow is not more quickly gone : 
The slightest motion ;—ceasing from our 


We should add, that we think 
A moment’s absence,—when we're not ‘hese very traits of repentance, and, 

wwe as It may happen, pailiations or ag. 
When down it rolls, and at the bottom gravations of guilt, are of so slight 

lies, and equivocal a nature, as very 
Sunk, lost, degraded, never more toris€: much to perplex the true boundaries 
Far off the glorious height from whence it of vice and virtue. We do not un« 


tell : ae 
With all "things base and infamous to derstand in the sad self-inflicted end 
dwell. of the unfortunate Ruth, what moral 
Friendship with woman is a dangerous exactly is meant to be conveyed in 
thing — the following lines 
Thence hopes avow’d and boid confessions S . 
spring : 
Frailties confess’d to other frailties lead, “* She had—pray, Heav’a!—she had that 


world in sight 


And new confessions new desires suc- 
Where frailty mercy finds, and wrong has 


cecd ; 


And, when the friends have thus their right; 
hearts disclosed, But sure, in this, her portion such has 
been, 


They find how little is to guilt opposed.” 


Vol. If. pp. 30, 31. Well had it still remain’d a world unseen.” 


On the other hand, Lady Barbara’s 
disobedience and want of fealty to 
her faithful ghost, and her rash vow, 
are visited with such horrible inflic- 
tions from her husband, as to extort 
the not very guarded exclamation, 


Who would have thought this dire 
foreboding of a future fall, to belong 
to the amiable and delightful vicar’s 
niece in Sir Owen Dale, all “ soft- 
ness, gentleness, and ease,’ sur. 
rounded by her three darling girls, 
and a loving and attentive though 


“QO! my God, what shame 
rather coarse husband, and 


What years of torment from that frailty 
came !” 
“.. health with competence, and peace 
with love.” But we cannot leave the above- 
, mentioned story of Ruth, without ex- 
See her ere long—must we behold pressing our heartiest disapproba- 
ity or, having beheld, repeat it — tion of that other inveterate practice 
“In that vile garret which I cannot paint, Of Mr. Crabbe’s, namely, the asso- 
The sight was loathsome, and the smell ciating the name, profession, and 
was faint notions of a something like religious 
‘ reclined unmoved, her bosom bare faith, with the very worst features 
o her companion’s unimpassivned stare. «nm heart and practice. Thess reptile’’ 
described in that story, 


Sure it was all a grievous odious scene, 

Where all was dismal, metancholy, mean, 

Foul with compelled neglect, unwhulesome 
and anclean.”? 


‘* who beneath a show 
Of peevish zeal, let carnal wishes grow; 
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Proud and yet mean, forbidding and yet 
fuil 

Of eager appetites, devout and dull ;” 

is but a match for other like charac- 
ters drawn by the satirical pen of 
Mr. Crabbe, and which again meet 
usin * the * Maid’s Story” and “ Wil- 
liam Bailey ;" and to one and all we 
must say, though we are wholly un- 
willing to be thought the patrons of 
Dissent, Methodism or cant; ney, 
though we have met ourseives acci. 
dentaliy with such horrid combina- 
tions as that which our poet descrives; 
yei that we protest most solemnly in 
the pame ofour common faith agatost 
any equivocal associations on serious 
subjecis,where il, above all, behooves 
us to speak out plain'y, and so as not 
to be misunderstood ; and that we 
from our heart condemn the teo 
common practice of joining scriptu- 
ral terms and ideas, such «s zeal, de- 
yotion, experience. latin, &c. &c. with 
those detestable abuses to which the 
best things are most easily liable. 
Does Mr. Crabbe really mean to in- 
sinuate, that the more zeal, and 
warmth, and devotedness to the cause 
of Christ and his Gospel, persons 
may shew, the more they are to be 
suspected of nefarious designs aud 
disgraceful lusts ? Or are the clergy 
of our venerable establishment so 
much his debtors as to stand exempt- 
ed in his view from #l] those vices, 
open or nameless, with which he 
would exclusively charge dissenting 
teachers? Or, finally, does he mean 
that all alike, woether preachers or 
professors, regular ov irregular, of 
our holy religion, sball each in their 
way be suspected, be forcibly and of 
right accused of some mai-designs 
and mal-practices at bottom; only 
with this difference, that to (he revzu- 
iar shail be attrivuied the decent, and 
to the irregular the indecent, vices 
of sumanity ? To us, we must say, it 
appears that the temptations and 
fratiies of our common nature befall 
each of us alike as men, rather than 
as bearing this or that external cha- 


racter. If money is the charm, man 
covets money; If the appetiyg " 
tempted, man covets the Stallfication 
of appetite; if excuses or masks gre 
to be obtained for our vices, we take 
those which most readily offer them. 
selves ; and the soundest moralis; jp 
the world, the sternest patron of 
good works, In theory, azainst the 
supposed Jicentiou sness of faith, will 
tamper with bis Couscience in secret, 
aud hoard his wealth, or indulge his 
venial errors and unavoidable frail. 
tles, and natural vices, on some per. 
version of his own principles, just as 
much as the Antinomian who capts 
about the flesii and the Spirit, anq 
abuses the doctrine of mercy (that 
universal abuse) to his own undoing, 
The man who makes a talk abo 
conversion, and regeneration, and 
faith, and grace, and the principles 
of the Bible, and the practices of se. 
cret or public devotion, is so far bet. 
ter off in one view, firimd facie, than 
others, that he at least knows his 
duty; and, we imagine, has a strong, 
though secret monitor within the bo- 
som, to check bim, whereln soever he 
fails of that * holiness, without which 
ho man can see the Lord.’ We by 
no means, indeed, take for granted 
that he attends to that monitor, or is 
conscientiously and at heart a Chris 
tian. Some who know less, may 
who talk less, may fee! more; ai 
even the commonty woridly man a 
honour and upright feeling might 
bappen, of the two, to act more like 
a Christian. But we are more sul: 
prised und more shocked when Wi 
find it so; and that because we know 
there is a vitality, av energy, a fire In 
ie very terms and expressions ol 
Scripture which operate against the 
proclices of viceand immoralily. 10 
yas this 


suppose, because a mah 
euard against sin, that, therefore, he 
is never to be suspecied of its com 
mission, appears to us a mos 
indefensible and highly dangerov’ 
position. It is preposterous W s) 
that any sect or set of men, PI 
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fessing Bible principles, in whatever 
varieties, admit immorality and vice 
as a part of their creed. No man 
commits adultery, lies, or steals, but 
against his principles ; and, if he 
is a professor of a pretended reform- 
ed creed, against very strong prin- 
ciples. And little as experience 
reaches uS to credit a mans fro- 
fession Of belief, we still have great 
confidence in the power of actual 
belief: and if we find the appear- 
ance of believing strongly in the 
purities of the Gospel, we should 
expect to see, ina number of such 
persons, a far less measure of im- 
purity and impiety, on the whole, 
than in the same number of men 
who openly profess but little, and 
secretly believe still less. Admit 
our expectation to be a fair one, 
and then what becomes of sweeping 
charges against profession as if all 
hypocrisy Deny it, and then what 
becomes of those who profess to be- 
lieve the Bible itself? The insolent 
and sneering infidel will then have 
the advantage even of the boastful 
defenders of the cause of Revela- 
tion. He indeed professes nothing ; 
but, for the most part, his works 
will be a profitable comment on his 
negations. 

But enough of this subject. All 
we wish in our Reverend Poet, is to 
keep the Bible out of question at 
least, if not to bring it in with all its 
train of healing and life-giving prin- 
ciples, as the cure of evil and the 
balm of wo. We are sorry indeed 
to find, that Robert the Puacher, 
during his nightly and nefarious 
— read his Bible she was sure;” 
that 


“He always pray’d ere he a trip began ;” 
that he was 


* So kind to all men, so disposed to pray.” 


| We entirely doubt the fact ; and we 


quote in our support the approved 

saying of an old divine, that “ either 

men will leave off sinning, or they 

Wil leave off praying.” The clear 
Christ. Observ. No, 214. 
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inference from the contrary would 
be, that prayer is of no avail, the 
Bible a mere bugbear to frighten 
children, and the grace of Gud whol- 
ly in vain. 

We had intended to make some 
observations on the remarkable pre- 
ponderance, in these volumes, of 
love stories; and the various {feel- 
ings, bad and good (not always the 
latter,) detailed in connexion with 
the passion of love. We are not 
surprised that one who can paint this 
subject so well, should be ambitious 
of painting it often : nor can we 
wonder that one desirous, like Mr. 
Crabbe, of raising some of the strong- 
est home-emotions in the hearts of 
his readers, should fix upon that 
passion which is well known to bear 
an undisputed sovereignty over the 
entire animal economy of nature. 
But this very last-named circum- 
stance makes us doubt the propriety 
of assisting nature, where in point 
of fact she needs so little assistance. 
The business of instruction is to allay 
what is naturally predominant in the 
human soul, and to arouse its slum- 
bering and oppressed faculies,— 
More particularly in that “blest prime 
when love is life’s employ,’’ we can- 
not but think it highly important 
to shew that there are employments 
better and higher ; to convince us 
that it is not the first and only busi- 
ness of life to pair off in matrimo- 
nial or worse connexions ; to prove 
that we may be happy, and even in 
honour, without the credit or the 
bliss of successful love ; and that to 
form the mind and reform the heart, 
first to improve ourselves and then 
to help forward our fellow-men in 
the paths of peace and truth, are ob- 
jects of ambition certainly as great 
as to dabble in scenes of, at least, 
an equivocal nature and questionable 
decency, and to win the heart of coy 
maiden, or valiant knight, with Cu- 
pid’s bow or the soft sweetness of 
Lydian measures. These represen. 
tations, we are persuaded, are much 
calculated to awaken ideas far beyond 
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the exact words of the narration, and 
to familiarize the tender and sus- 
ceptible mind with vice in its most 
miscuievous, because most insidious, 
forms: and the subsequent opera. 
tion of those past, but never forgot- 
ten, feelings upon minds afierwards 
imbued with better principles, we 
often think leads far more to those 
inconsistencies in practice, those sad 
and humiliating conflicts between 
*¢ the flesh and the Spirit,” satirised 
by Mr. Crabbe himself, than all the 
lectures of Methodism, or the cant 
of Antinomianism. Whilst acknow- 
ledging the wisdom of a Creative 
Providence, in planting so strongly 
in the animal man that important 
tie between the sexes on which the 
preservation of the species depends, 
we can scarcely see any just claim 
upon its commendation from the 
poet, more than what belongs to our 
other appetites. And whilst mar- 
riage we know to be “an honoura- 
ble estate, instituted of God in the 
time of man’s innocency,” “ signi- 
fying to us,” in its higher and purer 
joys, “the mystical union that is be- 
tween Christ and his Church,’’ we 
cannot but look forward to that time 
when, in its grosser sense, ‘ we 
shall neither marry nor be given in 
marriage, but shall be as the angels 
of God in heaven.” 

We desire to be considered as 
throwing out these cursory obser- 
vations, rather with a view to gene- 
ral use, than as aiming any pointed 
condemnation at the volumes im- 
mediately before us At the same 
time, as Mr. Crabbe invites us, in 
the last paragraph of his preface, to 
a personal view of himself, as ‘‘a 
minister of religion in the decline 
of life’—~and a more solemn and Sa- 
cred character cannot exist In human 
shape—we are free to own, with 
much “indulgence to the propensi- 
ties, siudies, and habits of mankind,” 
we still should have coveted from 
sucha pen, even in its * moments 
of leisure and amusement,” some- 
thing more definitely instructive, 
though not less interesting, than the 


present work ; something that might 
at least have kept the bad things of 
the world a little more in the Shade, 
and brought more forward into yiey 
the lightsome and the cheerful Ways 
of everlasting peace and Salvation, 
These—doubtless the cherished 
views of the declining minister of 
the Gospel of Peace—we should 
have wished him to introduce, with 
congenial warmth and genuine affec. 
tion, to the notice and regard of his 
fellow-sinners. With so extended 
an opportunity, as the superior tg. 
lents and reputation of Mr. Crabbe, 
perhaps for the last time, afford him. 
for casting his measure of “ salt” 
upon the corruptions of ‘* the earth,” 
and kindling from his own flame the 
vital energies of a languishing and 
dark world, we should have rejoiced 
in having to contemplate an example 
of the wise and considerate use to be 
made of such an opportunity: and 
we should have received, with all the 
authority of age and experience, 
over and above that of superior 
discernment and intelligence, and 
crowned with the sanctity of a minis- 
ter of religion, the noble testimony 
he might have borne to that wisdom, 
whose “ ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness, and all whose paths are peace ;” 
who is “a tree of life to them that 
lay hold of her,” and more especially 
‘‘a crown to gray hairs ;” * and hap- 
py is every one who retaineth her.” 

The question which we had re- 
served for our final consideration, 
and which we must now, for obvious 
reasons, spare ourselves and our rea 
ders the trouble of discussing at any 
length—viz. whether the poet’s first 
intention cught to be to please, and 
his attempt to Instruct quite a con 
tingency—does, we think, in the cas¢ 
now before us, admit but of one so 
lution, Indeed, talents in generél 
of so interesting, so distinguished, 
so rare, and so highly privileged a 
order, as those of the true poet, by 
whomsoever possessed, do to us seen 
in their first exercise most impcr 
tively to demand a leading tributé 
of glory to their Great Giver, * 
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well as of benefit to His creatures, 
whom it is always H1s first intenuon 
to instruct. Nor do we imagine the 
cause of poetry would at all suffer 
by such an intention. We might, 
indeed, beara little less of certain 
obvious and questionable feelings of 
our nature, on which poets, intend- 
ing first to please, are too apt to 
dweil with a fondness ‘akin to sick- 
liness.” But instead of these, we 
should have the effusions ofa vigo- 
rous and masculine understanding; 
leading us to ali that is great and 
noble and generous in our common 
nature, and bearing us on lofty mea- 
sures and daring thoughts, as on ea- 
gle-wings, towards heaven. We 
should learn from the Mase so regu- 
lated, perhaps Jess of the love of the 
sex, but more of the love of human 
kind, the love of virtue, the love of 
country, the love of God. In trac- 
ing the angel-flight of such a bard, 
we should feel not the less interest 
in his subject from our admiration of 
the man ; something, on the other 
hand, of the greatness of the writer 
would insensibly communicate itself 
to the breast of the reader. Praise 
80 obtained, would, we should think, 
be dear to any poet, if worthy of the 
Name ; und the laurels so obtained 
most honourable indeed. Such lau- 
rels, let us hope, we may yet have, 
in his declining years, to place with 
unreserved applause on the brows of 
our now respected Mr. Crabbe : 
such laurels we unreservedly con- 
cede as the just meed of the virtu- 
ous triumphs of Mr. Southey’s me- 
turer muse : and justly may Eng. 
land boast of more than a propor- 
tlonate share of names, living and 
dead, from whom it were injustice 
to withhold the wreath. But if there 
de ONE, of either world, from whom 
that wreath shall be withheld; ONE 
from whom at least posterity shall 
snatch it with indignation, and who 
has himself, in the phrensy of an 
ignoble malevolence, torn it to atoms 
and trampled it in the dust; it is 
‘hat man whose writings display the 
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resources of the finest genius in dark 
and unnatural connexion with the 
worst qualities of a perverted heart. 
Shall we say ¢heir first and sole in- 
tention is to please ? If so, it is to 
please that they may corrupt; to 
smile, that they may slay. Their 
author speaks indeed of love, but 
he so speaks as to warn his stripling 
imitators of the dangerous illusions 
of the song. With a cold and sa- 
tiate mind he seems to paint and 
revel in all the scenes of imagined 
debauchery ; and in the ‘ garnished 
nuisance” of a late work, scarce 
conceals, beneath the thinly scattered 
flowers on the surface, the semblance 
of a conscience, which, if authors 
are like their works, we should fear 
is dead to every just and legitimate 
feeling—“ Lust hard by hate ’?— 
How long, indeed, an abused British 
public, and our fair countrywomen 
in particular, will suffer themselves 
to be held in the silken chains of a 
poetical enchantment ; and how long 
admire a writer, who has to offer to 
their admiration a brighter gem, it 
is true, than any which sparkles in 
his Coronet, the jewel of a rich and 
brilliant fancy ; is more than we can 
tcll. We have done our duty in 
seizing this opportunity, of which we 
are not ambitious of the repetition, 
to offer our friendly warning. For 
our own parts, we as little envy the 
reputation of an intimacy with such 
works, as we do the merit of their 
first production. If, according to 
the disgusting sarcasm of their au. 
thor, the knowledge of their mischief 
will only further inflame, amongst 
those from whom we should hope 
better things, the Curiosity to peruse 
them, we shali still have performed 
a duty : we must be satisfied with 
our good intentions, and with the 
thanks of those who wr// thank us. 
The wretched author might himself, 
perhaps, one day thank us, if, by any 
feeble representations of our own, or 
the stronger protests of other critics, 
his works should be less sold (the 
only calamity, we apprehend, such 
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authors fee/,) and consequently his 
mind brought to a new position of 
self-recollection and inquiry. At 
present, feelings of the strongest pity 
for the man, mingle with our severer 
reflections on his detestable though 
fascinating poetry: and not only whilst 
enjoying our own fire-side comforts 
and domestic bliss, in all the pleni- 
tude and all the dulness of a content- 
ed mediocrity, but even whilst con- 
templating the penniless obscurity 
and anguished despair of Mr.Crabbe’s 
imaginary ‘* Patronized Boy” on his 
death-bed, if we are compelled to 
look abroad for a more pitiable ob- 
ject, we see it in one foolishly pat- 
ronized to his own undoing by an 
ill-thinking multitude, who neither 
half relish nor half understand his 
poetry ; we see it in the victim at 
once of passion and popularity, the 
self-exiled, the self-tormenting au- 
thor of “ Don Juan.”’ 

With such a fearful negative exam- 
ple before our eyes, in Mr. Crabbe’s 
own compendious manner, ‘one mo- 
ra] let us draw,”’—viz. the error of 
those who use the finest talents in 
poetry “to please, and not to in- 
struct.”” And whilst we are very far 
from considering such a case as ap- 
plicable, in any of its darker and 
more appropriate shades, to the 
writings of Mr, Crabbe, we are still 
prompt to offer a salutary warning 
to the writers as well as the readers 
of poetry ; and to lay it down as al- 
ways a questionable, and often a ha- 
zardous, principle in such works, to 
rest their credit rather on their pleas- 
ing than their instructive qualities. 
In Mr. Crabbe we cannot but see a 
genius of a very bright order, witha 
substance of good sense and sound 
feeling, to our minds athousand times 
superior to the factitious and rho- 
domontading sentiment of the other 
writer, whose lyrical measures would 
even find some match from the pen 
of our present poet, if we are to 
judge from one or two exquisite 
specimens scattered up and down 





his works, and one particularly at 
the conclusion of the Maid’s story, 
beginning 


‘ Let me not have this gloomy view 
About my room, around my bed, 

But morning roses, wet with dew, 
To cool my burning brow instead.” 


We now take our leave of Mr. 
Crabbe ; and should this slight no. 
tice of his late work ever chance to 
meet his eye, we should wish it to 
bear to his mind the assurance of 
our unfeigned respect for his very 
distinguished talents, our sincere 
thanks for the entertainment afforded 
us by his interesting work, and our 
unfeigned hope of meeting him again, 
on ground (we ask no more) at once 
worthy the power of his song, and 
capable of embalming all its worth 
in the records of an admiring pos. 
terity. 


i cm 


Moral Sketches of prevailing Opinions 
and Manners, foreign and domes- 
tic; with Reflections on Prayer. 
By Hannan More. London : 
Cadell and Davies. 1819. 12mo. 
pp. xix. and 518. 


Ir is remarked by Dr. Johnson, that 
there are few things, not purely evil, 
of which we can say, without some 
emotion of uneasiness, this is the last; 
and he pleases himself with the idea 
that the last essay of his “ Idler” will 
be read with care, even by those 
who had not attended to any other. 
We love not to part with an author, 
although anonymous, who has from 
time to time endeavoured simply to 
amuse a vacant hour, or to convey 
in a cheerful manner instruction 
which, for the most part, is neither 
very new nor very important. Great, 
therefore, is our concern at this mo- 
ment, when admonished that we 
are now to bid farewell to a writer 
whose name has been familiar to 
most of us from the days of child- 
hood, as closely combined with 
some of our most pleasing and mos' 
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sacred associations: whose poetry 
was among the delights of our morn- 
ing of life, as her graver publications 
have continued to impart knowledge 
and improvement In our advancing 
years: who, leading us at first into 
‘he fowery fields of innocent recrea- 
tion, bas accompanied us in every 
‘ature stage of our progress ; and in 
many a dark and stormy season, fix- 
ing her own view steadily upon the 
Star of Bethlehem, and inviting us 
‘o follow the example of saints and 
cages, has, to the present hour, never 
ceased to travel and converse with us 
as our guide and counsellor and 
friend. With such a writer, so cor- 
dially endeared to us by all that can 
command respect or engage affec- 
tion—by her abilities, and the uniform 
direction of them; by her influence, 
and the noble exercise of it; by the 
credit which she has given to good 
principles among the great, and the 
beneficial effects ofber labours among 
the poor; by the true dignity with 
which in her own person she has In- 
vested the female character, teaching 
women what power they possess to 
improve society as well as to adorn it 
—with such a writer, commended to 
our regard by so many considera- 
lions, both present and prospective, 
it is impossible to part without cast- 
ing many a lingering look behind us, 
Weare very reluctant to bid fare- 
well; and would fain indulge the 
hope that in taking her final leave of 
her readers, as Mrs. More informs 
usin the preface to this volume, she 
how has done, the day of separation 
has not yet arrived. The indulgence 
and patience of the public, to adopt 
her own qualifying terms, are not yet 


_ either exhausted or wearied. The 
' demand for a second edition of this 


work, before we reviewers had time to 
write a line about the first, will con- 
vince her, we trust, that the public 
“re in no haste to part with a friend 
80 long known, and so entirely be- 
‘oved ; and we are willing to persuade 
ourselves that the revered author of 
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so many excellent volumes will not 
withhold her admonitions, till con- 
strained to rest from her labours by 
the approach of that night when no 
man can work. 

The volume of which we are now 
lo give some account, consists, as the 
title-page intimates, of three parts: 
the first entitled Foreign Sketches ; 
the second, Domestic Sketches; and 
the third, Constderations on Prayer. 

Under the first head, Mrs. More 
commences with the subject of fo- 
reign travel, remarking particularly 
upon the eagerness of our country- 
men to desert tlcir own island for the 
soil of France, and their readiness to 
enter into associations injurious tothe 
character and religious habitsof their 
native land. ‘lhe spirit of the writer 
may be well illustrated by the verse 
which she has herself cited in the 
course of the discussion: 


‘‘ I cannot bear a French metropolis,” 


Her predilections, and she makes no 
secret of them, are entirely for the 
land of her fathers. Accitizen of the 
world would with little ceremony, on 
the perusal of these pages, accuse 
her of prejudice and the want of libe- 
rality. We will not stop to inquire 
whether any plausible ground has 
been furnished for such an imputa- 
tion ; but we ourselves should not be 
disposed to find fault with just that 
degree of prejudice, in favour of our 
native land, which should induce all 
those to remain in it who could not 
assign a satisfactory motive for quit- 
ting it. And as to liberality, if it be 
"extended with such wide and equa- 
ble diffusion, that the name of Eng- 
land shall convey to an English heart 
no refections more delightful, and 
to an English ear no music more 
sweet and melodious, than that of 
another country,we care not how nar- 
rowly its influence is circumscribed 
among us. Cold indeed must bethe 
feelings of that man who does not 
rejoice in the recollection 
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“ That Chatham’s language was his mother For what is the real state of the case? 


tongue, 
And Wolfe’s great name compatriot with 
his own ;” 


who does not find in the bare men. 
tion of his country, and that country 
England, a glow of honest exultation, 
which neither the want of amenity in 
its climate, nor of polish in its peo- 
ple, nor of smoothness in its lan- 
guage, has any power to destroy. 
for ourselves, we have nothing to 
object to the English partialities of 
Mrs. More: they are parualities 
which, with Certain limitations, we 
would cherish: they are founded 
upon reason and justice ; and, with- 
out detracting an atom from true 
Christian charity, may become the 
source of much that is laudable and 
excellent in the character of our 
people. Looking at the subject with 
the eyes of a Christian patriot, she 
observes, in this rage of emigration, 
a spirit very different from that which 
our circumstances demand, and Is 
alarmed at the probable effects of it. 
She laments the frivolity and ingrati- 
tude with which we seem, after such 
a war, to meet the blessings of 
peace: she laments the probable de- 
cline ofreligious principle and sound 
morals, from the seductive influence 
of the amusements and examples of 
a foreign and luxurious capital: and 
considers it as no slight addition to 
the evil, that, in this period of gene- 
ral distressat home, so much British 
money should be squandered in a 
strange land; and so many of our 
Jabouring poor, especially of the fe- 
male sex, should be deprived of the 
means of an honest livelihood, by the 
illegal introduction of French arti- 
cles of dress and decoration. It is 
very possible that a mind devotedly 
English, and jealous of any inroads 
upon the solid and sterling character 
of our countrymen, may be some- 
what more alarmed at the mischiefs 
of foreign intercourse than the course 
of things would ordinarily warrant ; 
yet the circumstances noticed by 
Mrs. More are of a nature to justify 
no small degree of apprehension.— 


It is not that some of the more inte}. 
ligent of our gentry or men of edy. 
cation have left their native shores to 
improve themselves by travel, or to 
bring back, for the benefit of their 
countrymen at home, the informa. 
tion to be derived by observing the 
progress of others in those arts which 
add to the happiness of private life 
or the welfare of society. Mrs. More 
would concur with Lord Bacon in 
admitting the utility of such travel, 
provided the person who engages ir: 
it is capable of the improvement 
which it offers, and adopts the rules 
necessary for turning it to account; 
letting it appear further, that “ he 
does not change his country manners 
for those of foreign parts, but only 
pricking in some flowers of that he 
hath learned abroad Into the customs 
of his own country.’’* The com. 
plaint is, that “ hundreds of thou- 
sunds of men, women, and children,” 
a confused and heterogeneous crowd 
of persons of every sort and descrip- 
tion, In a great measure perhaps 
without any seitied principles at all, 
in many cases almost necessarily 
without that rational amor fiatrié 
which arises from maturity of years 
and a knowledge of their country’s 
institutions, and nearly in all cas¢s 
with scarcely any other motive than 
the kind of vacant and undefined cu. 
riosity with which a boy just let 
loose from school runs off to a neigh- 
bouring fair, are passing over from 
Great Britain to France : and, mort 
over, that these persons, thus poorly 
qualified for travel, and thus bound 
avowedly, for the most part, on 
voyage of amusement, do not merely 
visit the new land of promise, s¢€ 
whatever is to been, and then retum 
to their homes with a Baby lonish 
dialect which nobody can under 
stand; but in too many cases fx 
upon that soil perhaps for years the! 
future home. It requires no sturt! 
moralist to feel and to speak warm 
upon subjects like these: facil ™ 


* Lord Bacorm 
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dignatio versum. Who, that has an 
English heart in his bosom, and either 
yenerates the pure religion of his 
home, or loves * the novle simplici- 
ty, the ancient rectitude, the sound 
sense, and the native modesty,” 
which have long been the characte- 
yistics of the British people, would 
not lament over this wide-spreading 
expatriation ¢ Who would not depre- 
cate the effects of these foreign as- 
sociations, in their increasing influ- 
ence over all the classes of society, 
when even the daughters of our far- 
mers are to be * frenched and mu- 
sicked,” and then to be sent off, like 
their betters, to breathe the alr and 
to flutter amidst the gayeties of 
France ! 

\Ve would by no means be under- 
stood to say that France Is without 
attractions of a higher order; and 
that a well-informed and well-princi- 
pled Englishman may not visit that 
country with much advantage. If 
he seek for what is good, he will find 
talent and learning in that capital, as 
well as in his own; and Religion, 
which, notwithstanding the awful and 
desolating scenes through which she 
has been compelled to pass, has still 
lingered near the tombs of her an- 
clent martyrs, is again beginning to 
resume her influence. But talent, 
and learning, and sound principle are 
hot generally within the contempla- 
tion of our wandering countrymen : 
the great object is idleness and 
amusement; and from such travel- 
lers what is to be expected? It is 
impossible to imagine, even on tle 
most favourable supposition, that 
these promiscuous and prolonged as- 
soclations should net in a few years 
produce a great change in the feel- 
ings and manners of our people ; and 
he must have impressions very dif- 
ferent from ours, who can Jook at the 
Prospect without painful anticipa- 
tions, 

In observations of this sort, as we 
have already intimated, there is no 
invasion of the province of Christian 
Charity. Charity would teach us to 
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love our enemies, and, according to 
our ability, to do good unto all men; 
but we owe it also to ourselves to 
avoid evil communications. Mrs, 
More adverts, in one or two instances, 
to the calamities which have come 
upon us from the Revolution ; and 
to some readers it may possibly ap- 
pear that this is done rather in the 


Spirit of hostility than benevolence : 


but neither is this the disposition of 
the writer, nor the aim and tendency 
of her work. Her object in these 
intimations is not to promote hostili- 
ty, but to point out still more forcibly 
the frivolity of character and want of 
right feeling in our travellers, which 
Can at once discard all these suffer- 
ings from their recollection, and car- 
ry them with gayety of heart to 
scenes which, above all others. the 
affictions of their country would 
teach them to contemplate with sad- 
dened recollections. It is as if 
the survivors of a volcanic eruption 
should dance upon the mountain 
which had nearly overwhelmed their 
city, while their houses are still shak- 
ing, and the ground is heaving under 
their feet. 

In order to ascertain the changes 
which French tuition is likely to pro- 
duce on our people, Mrs. More proe 
ceeds to lay before us the opinion 
entertained by the French of English 
society, and to draw a picture of the 
vaunted society of Paris. The post- 
bumous work of Madam de Staél 
furnishes the chief materials for the 
first description ; and the records of 
the French themselves, principally 
during during the reigns of Louis 
XIV. and XV., for the second; 
which, however, supply a very inade- 
quate representation of the actual 
state of thingsin France. The con- 
clusion is, that the taste and manners 
of the two countries are widely dif- 
ferent. ‘ If,” indeed, as our author 
observes, ** we were only sent into 
this world to be entertained ;—if we 
had nothing to do but to talk ; nothing 
to aim at but to shine; nothing to 
covet but admiration ;’’—we might 
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have much to learn on the nature of 
good society from our gay and bril- 
liant neighbours. But this is not the 
object of human life, nor are we ac- 
customed thus to consider it. We 
might, doubtless, have been amused, 
and, possibly, im some sense, in- 
structed, by an occasional peep into 
the literary and gossiping parties of 
those wits who so long gave the law 
to the society of Paris: but a more 
attentive examination of them would 
convince us that these were whited 
sepulchres, and full of all unclean- 
ness. This fair exterior was only a 
sort of veil, which served to conceal 
the real manners and characters of 
the actors: view them more narrow- 
ly, and you find in the best circles— 
those, at least, which were esteemed 
the best—a frivolity of pursuit, a pro- 
fligacy of habit, and a contempt of 
religion, which in truth they were 
scarcely atany Pains to conceal. To 
the silly love of admiration, and the 
vanity of flattering and being flatter- 
ed, they were ready to sacrifice the 
innocence of youth, the consolations 
of age, and the hope of immortality. 
Against good taste, according to their 
estimate of taste, they were unwilling 
to offend ; but of good principle they 
knew just nothing: they seem to 
have been almost unconscious of the 
distinctions between virtue and vice; 
and persons, who, in a better state of 
the public mind, would have been 
shunned like the pestilence, were 
not only visited with pleasure, but 
actually gave the tone to fashionable 
society. Wheie such was the sys- 
tem of social intercourse among the 
ereat, why should we be surprised at 
the general dissoluteness of manners 
which speedily followed, and the sub- 
version of every institution which 
rested upon the basis of religion ? 
Contempt for the altar of God al- 
most necessarily invoeives, at one 
period or another, the overthrow of 
the throne. These remarks, how. 
ever, have a more pointed refe ence 
to the age that Is past, than to the 
present. 






(Oct. 


Mrs. More next turns to our ow, 
country ; and, after paying a just tri. 
bute of gratitude to our late Venerat. 
ed queen, for her firmness in presepy. 
ing the purity of the court,* dwelj, 
for a few pages upon the characters 
of some distinguished ladies, the or. 
naments of their sex and age, ang 
worthy to be ranked among the high. 
est examples of female worth. We 
admit that nothing could be more up. 
fair than to adduce the du Deffand, 
and de |’Espinasses, as specimens of 
what is to be found universally jp 
French society,while Lady Mary Ar. 
myn, and Rachel Lady Russel, are 
held forth as the representatives o; 
ourown. Neither is this the way in 
which Mrs. More introduces them: 
she does it to shew what was the 
prevailing taste in the French capi. 
tal, on the one hand; and on the 
other, to prove that we have models 
at home of the first rank of female 
excellence—of excellence too which 
we have been accustomed to ye. 
nerute, sulted to the English taste 
and English character—excellence 
founded substantially upon the fearof 
God, and ijlustrated, under cir 
cumstances of peculiar trial, in the 
Christian discharge of all the social, 
relative, and religious duties. 

With a view still directed to the 
same subject of foreign associations, 
Mrs. More employs the last chapte! 
of this part of her work, in point 
ing out the best hope of England 
in these perilous times, ‘This she 
Maintains to consist in the early 
education of our people ; of the rich 
as well as of the poor ; in educatio! 
which looks to the moral and re 


ligious improvement of the heat’, | 
as well as to the enlargement of the 
instils into | 
the mind the sacred lessons of the 


understanding ; which 
New Testament, and stores it with 
the great doctrines of the Gospel 
of Christ. To give greater pre 


* See a valuable pamphlet on this su 
ject by * Lysias,” lately published for 8’ 
vingtons. 
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-jsion and effect to her remarks 
upon this topic, Mrs. More supposes 
herself to be conversing with some 
‘ndividual father of a family in the 
higher ranks of life; and suggests, 
through several pages, a series of 
observations for the instruction of 
youth, which deserve to be seriously 
perused by every man of rank and 
fortune who regards the prosperity 
of his child. If the course here 
recommended be systematically and 
vigorously pursued, we may hope, 
by the Divine blessing, to reise an 
effectual barrier against the tide of 
evils which may otherwise rojl in 
upon us; and by a right use of the 
other means of improvement which 
Providence has put into our power, 
may see our country not only recover 
what she has lost, but rise to heights 
still unattained. 


“If the familiar and protracted inter- 
course with a neighboring nation ; if, dur- 
ing this intercourse, the long witnessed 
contempt of religion, morbid insensibility 
» tomorals, desecrated Sabbaths, and aban- 
donment to amusements the most-frivolous, 
to pleasures knit in one eternal dance ; if 
all this should happily have left unimpair- 
ed, or have only tinctured, too slightly to 
make a Jasting impression, the noble sim- 
plicity, the ancient rectitude, the sound 
sense, and the native modesty which have 
long been the characteristics of the British 
_ people; if the growth at home, and within 
> our own doors, of an intolerant and super- 

stitious church, be not too fondly fostered 
——be not promoted instead of tolerated ; if 
g (ae paramount fondness, in the more deli- 
» cate sex, for unbounded dissipation, for 
} Profane and immoral writers, should de- 
* cline ; ifthe middle classes among us should 
7 ‘eturn to their ancient sobriety and domes- 
Flic habits, should cease to vie with the 
sreat in expensive dress, and the decora- 
Sons of high life, and to give their daugh- 
ters the same useless accomplishments, 
@hich are carried too far even in the high- 
#e%t station, and in theirs are preposterous ; 


ae ete 
tite Ss 









“#t the instruction we are at length giving 
> the poor be as conscientiously conducted 


PSitis generally adopted, and the art of 


3 eading be made the vehicle of true reli- 
3P'00; ifa judicious correction of our cri- 


inal code, and a prudent rectification of 
¢ demands of pauperism, be successfully 
Christ. Observ. No. 214. 
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followed up; if the African slave-trade 
should be effectually abolished—not in pro- 
mises, and on paper, but in very deed and 
act; if our prisons be made places of re- 
form, instead of increased corruption; if 
the young offenders be so instructed, that 
they come not out as bad as the old, and 
the old come not out worse than they went 
in ; if our venerable universities should ful- 
fil the promise they give of becoming as 
distinguished for moral discipline and strict 
religion, as they have ever been, and still 
are, unrivalled for learning and ability of 
every kind ; if churches be as readily at- 
tended, as they will be cheerfully provid- 
ed ; ifthere be the same honourable atten- 
tion paid to filling the pulpits, as to raising 
the buildings ; ifthe Bible be as generally 
read by the giver, as it is liberally bestow- 
ed on the receiver; if the good old prac- 
tice of family prayer should be revived, 

and public worship more carefully attend- 
ed by those who give the law to fashion ; 

if those who are ‘the makers of manners’ 
will adopt none but such as deserve to be 
imitated : if all these improvements should 

take place ; and which of them, let me ask, 

is impossible? then, though we laugh to 

scorn the preposterous notion of human 

perfectibility, we shall yet have a right to 

expect that England, so far from being 

Satisfied to excel other nations, will not 

only excel her present self, but be con- 

tinually advancing in the scale of Christian 

perfection.” pp. 20—23. 


Acting with these views, we may 
become the honoured instruments 
of imparting benefits to our conti- 
nental neighbours, instead of receiv- 
ing injury from them ; by diffusing 
through the medium of a well-regu- 
lated intercourse, better principles 
than have hitherto been acknow- 
ledged in France, and especially by 
leading them to set a right value 
upon the word of God, and upen the 
blessings and privileges of that Gos- 
pel which was intended for the bene- 
fit of «i! mankind. 

The second division of this volume 
is entitled “ Domestick Sketches,”’’ 
and relates to certain prevailing er- 
rors in opinion and in practical ha- 
bits. The persons, for whose ser- 
vice this part of the work is more 
immediate!v designed, are supposed 
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to be already in a greater or less 
degree religious characters ; and the 
intention is to establish them in a 
right faith and suitable conduct. Ad- 
monitions of this nature can never be 
inexpedient. Too many individuals 
may be found, in every age of the 
church, who lamentably disappoint 
the hopes which their early stages 
in religion had excited; and, per- 
haps, at no period of our history 
which was exempt from persecution, 
were instances of this kind more fre- 
quent or more afflicting than in the 
present day. The author of these 
Sketches has been an attentive ob- 
server of these “ signs of the times :”’ 
and although some persons, through 
a feeling of mistaken tenderness to 
what is called the religious world, 
may wish, perhaps, that the delinea- 
tions here presented to us, had been 
less minute and particular, we frank- 
ly declare that to this notion we can- 
not accede. In order to preserve pure 
and uncorrupted the great princi- 
ples of the Gospel, and to retain 
those that profess religion in the way 
of holy obedience, it is not less ne. 
cessary to guard against the ferver- 
sion of the truth than the contempt 
of it ; and there is no small danger 
in this age, when religious profes- 
sion is creditable among us, and the 
love of novelty is at least equal to 
the love of truth, lest while we con- 
tend for the shadow we lose the sub- 
stance of religion, Truth is sim- 
ple; error is various : it meets us 
in a thousand forms ; it flatters our 
vanity; ittakes advantage of our pas- 
sions ; it is sometimes persuasive, 
and sometimes peremptory, and 
never presents itself in a more dan- 
gerous way than when, like the devil 
in the Wilderness, it speaks in the 
language of Holy Writ. 

In entering upon this branch of 
discussion, our author employs her 
first chapter in urging the impor- 
tance of soundness of judgment and 
consistency of conduct; the first 
necessary to keep “the talents in 
just subordination, and other princi- 

















































ples in due equipoise,” the last “the 
beautiful result of all the qualities 
and graces of a truly religious mind 
united and brought into action, each 
individually right, all relatively as- 
sociated.””’ The thing wanted to 
constitute such a Christian as shall 
‘adorn the doctrine of God our Sa- 
viour in all things,” next to real 
principle in the heart, is the opera. 
tion of a ** sound mind,” a correct 
and well-balanced judgment in the 
intellect. From how many absurdi- 
ties and delusions would the truth 
and habituel exercise of this judg. 
ment, through the blessing of God, 
preserve and deliver us! 

From these topics Mrs. More 
proceeds to remark upon novel 
Opinions in religion, confining her 
observations chiefly to those who 
claim the exclusive credit of ra- 
tionality, ** denying the Lord that 
bought them ;” and to the class of 
persons who have lately made them- 
selves notorious by the introduction 
of Antinomianism and Sabellianism, 
under the belief, that they had in 
fact discovered a new religion, 
which, alas for the blindness of refor- 
mers, confessors, and martyrs! had 
never been developed till now. 
Whether, if some intelligent person 
had been present to whisper into the 
ears of our new inventors of old 
heresies, that the merit of these dis- 
coveries belonged to others; that 
the doctrines which they now de- 
liver as for the first time since the 
date of Christianity, had been pro- 
mulgated Jong since, and Jong since 
exploded; it might have checked 
their confidence, and diminished 
their zeal, we are unable absolutely 
to decide. We suspect, however, 
that the supposed novelty of the sys 
tem was, with many persons, not 
the least of its attractions. It was 
propounded with all the claims 0! 
original discovery ; and a few “silly 
women” were * led captive’’ by it 
just as they would have been attract: 
ed by the newest fashion. We have 
already, on various occasions, give! 
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our sentiments on this subject : we 
shall do little more at present than 
subjoin a few detached paragraphs 
from the pages of Mrs. More. 


“In another of the quarters alluded to, 
the more novel system, we hear much of 
opinions but little of practice ; much of 
doctrines, but titthe of holiness; much of 
faith—a disproportioned and unproductive 
faith—but litth: of repentance. These 
grand ingredients, which, when severally 
coupled together, make up the sum and 
substance of Christiamty—these joint es- 
sentials, which St. Paul preached invaria. 
bly, and which, by never separating, he 
preached eff-ctually—are now considered 
as separate interests, and severed from 
each other as having no necessary con- 
nexion,”? p. 141. . 


“We are assured that the changes .in 
these ever varying theories are so frequent, 
that to confu'e them would be as difficult 
as unnecessary; for that which by some of 
the party is insisted on in one week, gives 
way inthe next to some wider deviation ; 
sv that he who might wish to animadvert 
on some existing evil must be as rapid as 
its inventor, he must 


‘Catch ere it fall the Cynthia of the mi- 
nute.’ 


“Ifin religious contemplation or discus- 
sion, we once give the reins to fancy ; if we 
cherish every seducing thought, merely be- 
cause it is new; if we set up for complete 
independence of opinion; if we assume in- 
dividual release from all the ties that. hold 
Christian society together ; if we permit 
ourselves to plunge, into the unfathomable 
ocean of discovery, without compass or 
rudder, there is no saying where we may 
land ; it may be on the shore we now dread. 
Many of these leaders differ in opinion, 
but each seems to lay as exclusive a claim 
totruth as the pope himself; but as the 
latter was equally infallible when there was 
one pope at Avignon and another at Rome, 
80 the infallibility here seems to be lodged 
by each in himself—only with this varia- 
tion, that these last begin by differing from 
each other, till in their more advanced 


a they come to differ from them- 
Selves, 


" Is not the recent Secession founded on 
a kind of spiritual democracy, an overturn- 
inf System, an aversion to whatever is es- 
tablished, a contempt of authority, an im- 
patience of subordination, a thirst for dic- 
‘atorship ; with this difference that these 
religious dissidents loose the reins of their 
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self-rovernment, instead of those of their 
country.” pp. 145—145. 


‘* Extravagance inreligion is a kind of 
spiritual empiricism, which is sure for a 
time to lay hold on the vulgar. The igno- 
rant patient, in both cases, who frequeatly 
pays little attention to the established phy- 
sicran, is sure to be attracted by any new 
nostrum from the laboratory of the irregu- 
lar prescriber : heis resorted to with more 
confidence in proportion to the reputed 
violence of his catholicon; and he who de- 
spised the sober practitioner swallows with- 
out scruple the most pernicious drug of the 
advertising professor.” pp. 146, 147. 


One of the most awful symptoms 
in this Proteus-like party, is the 
spirit and manner in which their 
researches appear to be conducted. 
A fair and candid inquirer after re- 
ligious truth will approach the sacred 
volume with a deep sense of his own 
ignorance and insufficieacy, with hu- 
mility, docility, reverence, and godly 
fear. 

‘¢ But if men come to the perusal of the 
Bible with certain prepossessions of their 
own, instead of a simple and sincere de- 
sire after Divine truth ; if, instead of get- 
ting their obliquiiies rectified by trying 
them by this straight line, they venture to 
bend the straight line till it fits their 
own crooked opinions; if they are deter- 
mined to make between them a conformity 
which they do not find, they are not far 
from concluding that they have found it, 
By such means, avery little knowledge, 
and a great deal of presumption, bas been 
the ground-work of many a novel and per- 
nicious system.” pp. 152, 153. 


Under such circumstances, the 
discovery of holy truth may be safely 
pronounced to be unattainable : and 
we believe that we are not unchari- 
table in expressing our apprehen- 
sion, that the last cited paragraph is 
but too correct a description of our 
new discoverers. We have ever 
considered the sfitrit of the party as 
remarkable for flippancy and Caprice; 
and, locking at the spirit alone, we 
are greatly deceived, if it do not 
plunge its possessors into the gulf 
of Socinianism, or leave them finally 
without chart or compass, confound- 
ed, bewildered, and lost. 
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The secession of these persons 
from the Established Church was, 
under their circumstances, a case of 
necessity: it was impossible that 
with the sentiments avowed by them, 
they could still continue to minister 
in her sanctuary, or even to worship 
in her courts. But the evils result- 
ing from this secession are of no 
ordinary magnitude, and they are 
well and forcibly stated in the vo- 
lume before us. We hope that the 
chapter on this subject will be duly 
considered by all whom it concerns. 
{t may serve to check that unhal- 
lowed boldness of inquiry, and un- 
daunted promptness of decision, 
which are now so lamentably preva- 
lent : and, by inducing habits of se- 
rious reflection, and persuading men 
to learn before they presume to teach, 
may tend in some measure to bring 
back the reign of common sense, 
and to preserve the general cause of 
religion from misrepresentation and 
disgrace. For the effect of this spi- 
ritual vanity, which leads our no- 
vice instructers to become teachers, 
‘when they have need to be taught 
themselves, which be the first prin- 
ciples of the oracles of God,” is 
neither confined to themselves, nor 
to their hearers, nor to the circle 
with which they are immediately 
connected: its operation is mischie- 
vous, not merely upon those who 
come within the sphere of its in- 
fluence, but upon multitudes who 
are distant spectators. A prejudice 
against the Truth itself is thus im- 
planted in the minds of many, who, 
if they were not alarmed by these 
overflowings of folly and extrava- 
gance, would be glad to embrace it ; 
whilst the adversaries of serious 
piety take occasion to throw discredit 
upon the orthodoxy of every man 
who is really in earnest for the 
salvation of the soul. It would be 
almost incredible, if every day’s ex- 
perience did not convince us of the 
fact, that in an island so small as 
Great Britain, misconception and 
misrepresentation with respect to 








LOct. 


the characters and opinions of the 
more religious members of the 
Church of England—for it will hard- 
ly be said, either of the clergy op 
the laity, that all are equally reli. 
ftous—should be carried to such 2 
remarkable extent. Suppose a fo. 
reigner to come into this country, 
and either to attend some of .oy; 
churches, especially on occasions of 
peculiar solemnity, or to read the 
controversial publications which are 
daily issuing from the press, what 
would be his opinion concerning the 
present state of the Church of 
England? He would learn that the 
church is divided into two parties; 
the one orthodox, learned, moderate, 
with the bench of bishops and digai- 
taries at the head of it, anxious to 
preserve the truth from corruption, 
and zealous in contending for that 
pure form of apostolical faith which 
is imbodied in the formularies of 
the national church ;—the other con- 
sisting of a strong party, neither or. 
thodox, nor learned, nor moderate, 
of principles so intolerant, that they 
arrogate to themselves the exclusive 
title of Evangelical Preachers, of 
consciences so accommodating, that 
they continually impugn the Articles 
which at their ordination they suo- 
scribed ; teaching that men are to 
be saved by a mere dead faith un- 
productive of works, that repentance 
is unnecessary, Divine grace irre- 
sistible and indefectible, election un- 
conditional, conversion instantane- 
ous, sanctification imputed, &c. kc. ; 
that these men, with malignant hos- 
tility, are labouring to subvert the 
establishment which supports them; 
that some of them have already s¢ 
ceded, and that the rest are might! 
ly inclined to follow this example. 
He would find these assertions mad¢ 
at the time and in the country, 
where these persons are reporte 

to live; and he would soon be con 
vinced that, whether true or false 
such statements were very general: 
ly credited by men of rank and 
respectability in the church. We 
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will not waste the time of our read- 
ers by proving the injustice of these 
allegations: this has frequently been 
done: the system of misrepresenta- 
‘ion, however, is still pursued, and 
will continue to be pursued so long 
as enthusiasm and folly are to be 
found among the professors of reli- 
gion, or human passions and human 
interests are cherished with more 
ardour than the love of truth. 


‘ This lumping system,” observes Mrs. 
More, ‘‘igs not a little hard on the steady 
and orderly divine. It weakens the hands 
of the faithful pastor, when his auditors, 
who have just been hearing him speak the 
words of truth and soberness, find him, per- 
haps, in the next controversial pamphlet 
they take up, coupled with the half insane, 
and the wholly absurd. It is hard that the 
gealous Christian, who is at the same time 
a pattern of propriety and correct demea- 
nour, should be dragged into make com- 
mon cause with those at whose principles 
he shudders. Yet these men of opposite 
characters, principles, and pursuits, are 
forced into contact, are together plunged 
into the crucible of undistinguishing preju- 
dice, and melted down together ; all dis- 
tinctions so lost in the fusion—the sober 
Christian so mixed with the fanatic, the 
temperate with the fiery, the regular with 
the eccentric—that they come out of the 
furnace blended into one common mass, and 
are reproduced as if formed of one common 
material.” pp. 184, 185. 


Ifthe mischievous effects of this 
system were felt only by the indivi- 
duals calumniated, we sliould consi- 
der it as a matter of little account ; 
but the misfortune is, that the way of 
truth itself is evil spoken of, and 
that numbers of our fellow-creatures 
pass out of time into eternity under 
the belief that religion is a formal 
rather than a spiritual thing, and live 
and die in ignorance of its nature, 
and destitute of its real consolations. 

Among the circumstances by which 
the present times are distinguish- 
ed, may be noticed particularly the 
€xertions of pious ladies. Mrs. More, 
ever sensibly alive to the credit and 
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character of her own sex, is anxious 
not only to give their labours a right 
direction, but to guard them against 
any evils with which they might pos. 
sibly be associated. This she has 
done with her accustomed delicacy 
and judgment, vindicating the prin. 
ciple, but examining also the motives 
of action, and contending for that so- 
briety, moderation, and regard to 
private and relative duties, which are 
on no account to be sacrificed. It 
was impossible to touch upon this 
topic, without being reminded of the 
example which has been set to the 
ladies of England, in the reformation 
of Newgate, by “ the Female How. 
ard,” and, to adopt the words of the 
author, “ justice as well as gratitude 
would be wounded, were no tribute 
to be paid to the most heroic of wo- 
men.” Concerning the labours of 
this lady, there is but one opinion: 
they are above ali praise ; and inde- 
pendent of their immediate effects, 
independent of the effects which will 
be produced in other prisons by the 
influence of her noble example, they 
will render great service to society 
by justifying and accrediting the ex- 
ertions of pious ladies in the various 
departments of charity. It will soon 
be considered not the reproach, but 


‘‘ the glory of our age, that among the most 
useful and zealous servants of our Divine 
Master, are to be found, of ‘ devout and 
honourable women not a few.’ Ladies, 
whose own education not having been limit- 
ed to the harp and the sketch-book, though 
not unskilled in either, are competent to 
teach others what themselves have been 
taught; who disdain not to be employed in 
the humblest offices of Christian charity, 
to be found in the poorest cottage, at the 
bed-side of the sick and dying; whose 
daughters, if not the best waltzers, are the 
best catechisers; whose houses are houses 
of prayer, whose closets are the scene of 
devout meditation; who, not contented 
with the stinted modish measure of a sin 
gle attendance on public worship, so con- 
trive to render the hours of repast subser- 
vient to those of duty, as to make a second 
visit to the temple of their God; and who 
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endeavour to retain the odour of sanctity, 
shed on the sacred day, through the duties 
of the week.” pp. 200, 201. 


It will answer yet another purpose, 
by shewing how the most enlarged 
and difficult labours of charity are 
compatible with a close attention to 
ordinary dutics. 


“ifevera charity of so extensive and 
public a nature could have been pleaded as 
some excuse for the remission of domestic 
duties, this might have been considered as 
the one exempt case; but it was notso. If 
she stole some hours from her family to 
visit the prison, she stole some hours from 
sleep to attend to her family.” p. 215. 


The next class of Christians which 
falls under the obscrvation of our 
author consists of those who with 
high professions are negligent in 
practice. The reader will probably 
recognise, in the description given 
of them, several of his acquaintance ; 
and if be happen to discover himself, 
we would hope that it may be the 
means of enlargitiy his charity, and 
inducing him to seek for better 
views of religion than he has hither- 
to attained. Mrs. More distinguishes 
these persons by the title of Phraseo- 
logists ; and, among other traits by 
which they may be known, mentions 
the following. 


‘“¢ Professing to believe the whole of the 
Gospel, they seem to regard only one half 
of it. They stand quite in opposition to 
the useful and laborious class whom we 
last considered. None will accuse these 
of that virtuous excess, of that unwea- 
ried endeavour to promote the good 
of others, on which we there animad- 
verted, These are assiduous hearers, but 
indifferent doers; very valiant talkers for 
the truth, but remiss workers. Tlicy are 
more addicted to hear sermons, than to 
profit by them. 


‘6 Their religion consists more in a sort 
of spiritual gossipping,than holiness of life. 
They diligently look out after the faults of 
others, but are rather lenient to their own, 
They accuse of being legal those who act 
more in the service of Christianity, and 
dispute less about certain opinions. They 
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overlook essentials, and debate rathe 
fiercely on, at best, doubtful puints of doe. 
trine; and form their judgment of the 
piety of others, rather from their wernt 
in controversy, than from their walkin 
humbly with God. 6 


* They always exhibit in their converga. 
tion the idiom of a party, and are apt to 
suspect the sincerity of those whose higher 
breeding, and more correct habits, disco. 
ver a better taste. Delicacy with them js 
want of zeal; prudent reserve, want of ear. 
nestness ; sentiments of piety, conveyed in 
other terms than are found in their vocabuy. 
lary, are suspected of error. They make no 
allowance for the difference of education, 
habits, and society: all must have one stan. 
dard of language, and that standard is their 
own, 


‘¢ Even if; on some points, you hold near. 
ly the same sentiments, it will not save 
your credit; ifyou do not express them in 
the same language, you are in danger of 
having your principles suspected. By your 
proficiency or declension in this dialect, and 
not by the greater or less devotedness of 
your heart, the increasing or diminishing 
consistency in your practice, they take the 
gauge of your religion, and determine the 
rise and fall of your spiritual thermome- 
ter. The language of these technical Chris- 
tians indisposes persons of refinement, who 
have not had the advartage of seeing reli- 
gion under a more engaging firm, to se- 
rious piety, by leading them to make a 
most unjust assuciation between religion 
and bad taste, 


«¢ When they encounter a new acquain- 
tance of their own school, these reciprocal 
signs of religious intelligence produce a0 
instantaneous sisterhood ; and they will 
run the chance of what the character of 
the stranger may prove to be, if she speaks 
in the vernacular tongue. With them, 
words are not only the signs of things, but 
things themselves.” pp. 216—219. 


« By the apparent depth of their views, 
and this cant in the expression, the stranger 
is led to think there is something uniatelli- 
gible in religion—some mysterious charm, 
which is too high for her apprehension. 
They will not hold out to her the consol- 
ing hope of progressive piety; for, with 
them, growth in grace is no grace at all,— 
the starting-post andthe goal are one ao 
the same point. One of these consequences 
probably follows: she either falls into theit 
peculiar views, or she is driven to seek 
wiser counsellors, or is led, by the hope: 
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lessness Of at 
yauion, to giv 
altogether. 


taining to their supposed ele- 
e up the pursuit of religion 


\¢ These technical religionists are so far 
from encouraging favourable tendencies, 
and ‘the day of smajl things,’ that they 
have no patience with persons professing 
hope, and despise every advance short of 


assurance. 


“ To judge of them by their conversa. 
tion,they seem to have as firm a certainty of 
their own securi'y,as of (he danger of all the 
rest of the world; that is, of all those who 
do not see with their eyes, hear with their 
ears, and discuss in their language. You 
would suppose salvation a very easy attain- 
ment, to see them got so much above hopes 
or fears.”? pp. 221, 222. 


“ To these persons, the exclusive credit 
of their individual preacher 1s .at Jeast as 
valuable a consideration, as the glory of 
that God whom it may be his constant aim 
to glorify ; and they do not think they ex- 
althim sufficiently, if it be not done at the 
expense of others among his brethren, to 
whom he perhaps looks up with reverence.” 
pp. 223, 224. 


“ These religionists delight to speak of 
‘themselves as a persecuted people; so that 
a stranger not accustomed to their dialect, 
and having been in the habit of hearing the 
term applied to imprisonment, anathema, 
and prescription, is rejoiced when he after- 
wards finds it means ne more than a little 
censure, and not a little ridicule ; the latter 
perhaps more frequently drawn on them by 
their quaint phrases, injudicious language, 
and oddity of manner, than meant to ex- 
press any contempt of religion itself.” pp. 
228, 229. 


“Inshort, the religion of the phraseolo- 
Sists is easy, their acquisitions cheap, their 
sacrifices few, their stock small, but always 
ready for production, This stock is rather 
drawn from the memory than the mind : it 
consists in terms rather than in ideas, in 
Opinions rather than in principles; and is 
brought out on all occasions, without re- 
gard to time, place, person, or circum. 
stance.” p. 230. 


Phe delineation of their characters 


_ Serv€s in some measure to point at 


the advice which a person of sound 
mind would be disposed :o suggest 
‘o them ; and we shall only add, that 
the corrections proposed by Mrs. 
More are as wise and salutary as her 


¢ 
\ 


} - 4 . 
‘Clineations are just. 
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The remaining subjects, under the 
head of Domestic Sketches, are en- 
titled Auricular Confession, Unpro- 
fiiable Reading, and the Borderers. 
The first introduces us to a descrip- 
tion of persons with whom we were 
previously but little acquainted ; cer- 
tain young ladies of good talents and 
considerable cultivation, who, ‘* un- 
der the humble guise of soliciting 
instruction and attaining comfort, 
propose to their spiritual guides 
doubts which they do not entertain, 
disclose difficulties which do not 
really distress them, ask advice which 
they probably do not intend to follow, 
and avow sensibilities with which 
they are not at all troubled.”” We 
Cannot doubt, that such characters ex- 
ist ; and if they must be noticed at 
all, they could not meet with admo- 
nition from a kinder instructress: 
we will not deny also, that this sort 
ofreligious coyuetry is highly ob- 
jecuonable, not-merely as offensive 
to good taste, and as opposed to 
Christian simplicity and honesty of 
purpose, but as it may eventually 
lead to ill sorted connexions,. We 
would request only, that Mrs. More 
may be not so far misunderstood as 
if this auricular confession were very 
generally prevalent. We suspect 
that it has never made much pro- 
gress, and chat it will from this time 
be heard of no more. 

After several judicious remarks 
upon unprofitable reading—an evil of 
very serious magnitude, whether we 
regard the time which it consumes 
or iis too frequent effects upon the 
imagination and the conduct—Mrs. 
More passes on to “the dorderers ;” 
a civil, obliging, and accommodating 
people, who occupy a sort of neutral 
ground between religion and the 
world; a race so perfectly well. 
bred as to be desirous of keeping on 
good terms with their neighbours on 
both sidesof the boundary. Their 
characters are drawn in a somewhat 
playful manner; but as their con- 
dition is perilous, as they stand aloof 
from the constraining power and 
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practical consequences of religion, 
they are addressed, toward the close 
of the chapter, in terms of affection- 
ate remonstrance and with impres. 
sive solemnity. We shall present 
our readers with a brief outline of 
their character. Situated in a terri- 
tory between the different regions 
occupied by the world and religion, 


‘ they are invited to intimacy by the grati- 
fications held out by the one, and the repu- 
tation conferred by the other; present in- 
dulgence tempts on the left, future hope on 
the right. The present good, however, is 
generally too powerful a competitor for the 
future, They not only struggle to maintain 
their own interest in both countries, but are 
kindly desirous of accommodating all diffe- 
rences between the belligerent powers.— 
Their situation, as borderers, gives them 
great local advantages on both sides. 
Though they keep on the same good terms 
with both, they have the useful and engag- 
ing talent, of seeming to belong exclusively 
to that party in which they happen to find 


themselves. 


“ Their chief difficulty arises when they 
bappen to meet the inhabitants of both ter- 
ritories together ; yet so ingenious are they 
in the art of trimming, that they contrive 
not to lose much ground with either. 


«6 When alone with one party, they take 
care never to speak warmly of the absent. 
With the worldly they smile, and perhaps 
good naturedly shake their head at some 
little scruples, and some excess of strictness 
in the absent party, though they do not go 
the length of actual censure. 


“When with the religious colony, they 
tenderly lament the necessity imposed on 
them of being obliged to associate so much 
with neighbours from whom, they confess, 
there is not rauch to be learned, while they 
own there is something to be feared ; but, 
as they are quite sure their inclination is 
not of the party, they trust there is no great 
danger. They regret, that as they must 
live on terms with the world, they cannot, 
without a singularity to which ridicule 
would attach, avoid adopting some of their 
manners and customs. Thus they think it 
prudent to indulge in ihe same habits of 
luxury and expense; to conform to many 
of the same practices, doubtfal at the best ; 
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and to attend on some placeg of divarc: 
for which, indeed, they weer Bd nirersion, 
great reiish, and which, for the sake ee nu 
priety, are rather submitted to than e el 
ed! ‘One would not be particular, one eh 
no good by singularity.’ , 0€s 


‘¢ By an invariable discretion, the thus 
gain the confidence and regard of both i 
ties. ‘The old settlers on the fashionable 
side are afraid of losing them, by op 4 
tion to their occasionally joining theeirone. 
mies ; while the religious colonies are ra 
sirous of retaining them, and rendering 
them service by courtesy and Rindieee 
still charitably hoping their intentions are 
right, and their compliances reluctant. 
Thus their borders are every day extend- 
ing, and their population increasing, As 
they can speak, as occasiun requires, the 
language of both countries, they have the 
advantage of appearing to be always at 
home with each, who never suspects that 
the same facility in the dialect of the other 
equally secures their popularity there.” pp 
251—254. 


‘ Thus, though hovering on the borders 
of both countries, they do not penetrate 
into the depths of either. The latitude 
they happen to be cast in varies according 
to circumstances, An awakening sermon 
will drive them, for a time, beyond the 
usual geographical degree; an amusing no- 
vel, or a new Canto of Childe Harold, will 
seduce them to retreat. Their intentions 
however, they flatter themselves, are gene- 
rally on the right side, while their move- 
ments are too frequently on the other. 


“ But though their language can accom- 
modate itse!fto both parties, their persona! 
appearance is entirely under the direction 
of one of them. In their external decora- 
tions, they are not behind the foremost of 
their fashionable friends; and truth obliges 
us reluctantly to confess, that their dress is 
as little confined within the bounds of strict 
delicacy, as that of women the rest of whose 
conduct is more exceptionable. 
sequence is not unnatural; for to those 
who must do like other people, it is also 
necessary to look like other people. It does, 
however, seem a little incongruous to hear 
the language of one of the countries spo 
ken, even with a strong accent, by ladies 
in the full costume of the other.” pp 
254—256. 


The existence of these bordere! 


[ Oct. 
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is the natural consequence of the in- 
crease of true religion in the higher 
classes Of society; and in propor- 
tion to that increase will be the ac- 
cession to their numbers. Every 
real Christian of rank and influence 
is emphatically as a city set upon a 
hill: he comes necessarily within 
the observation of many around him ; 
and if he be exemplary for the spi- 
rit of Christianity, some individuals, 
especially of that sex which is most 
remarkable for religious and devo- 
tional feeling, will be attracted by 
his demeanour, and take pleasure in 
his society. Of these it is too much 
to expect that all shall become ac- 
quainted with the vital power of re- 
ligion: some will stop short of it, 
although with a tolerably distinct 
knowledge and clear approbation of 
the doctrines of the Gospel, and they 
will settle among the Borderers.— 
With them will be associated many 
of the children of pious families, 
and not a few of those who have 
been favoured with the privileges of 
areligious education. Their num- 
bers will, almost in despite of the 
suggestions of conscience, inspire 
them with the idea of security ; and 
they will be ready to persuade them- 
selves, that the main difference be- 
tween them and their more rigid 
neighbours consists in their having 
discarded the peculiarities which 
render the Gospel unnecessarily of- 
fensive. Butis this the religion of 
the Bible? Is it thus that the world 
isto be crucified to us and we to 
the world ?—thus that we are to pre. 
sent ourselves ‘a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable unto God,” and to 
be “ transformed by the renewing of 
the mind?” The amiable qualities 
of many of these persons may, per- 
haps, render both themselves and 
others insensible to their real con- 
dition : but in religion there is no 
middle way. ‘If any man love the 
World, the love of the Father is not 
in him: if any man have not the 
Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” 
We are all walking either in the nar- 
Christ. Obsery. No. 214, 
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row path which leadeth unto life, or 
the broad way of destruction : there 
is no intermediate state between the 
children of the world and the chil- 
dren of God. 


‘‘They who run ina race,” as our au- 
thor observes on this topic, “ though they 
may come closer to the goal, yet if they 
come short of it, fail of the prize as com- 
pletely as those competitors whose dis- 
tance is greater; and if we come short of 
heaven, whether we lose it by more or 
fewer steps, the failure is equally decisive, 
the loss equally irreparable.” p. 264. 


We now come to the third sub- 
ject of this interesting volume: 
namely, Reflections on Prayer. Un- 
der this general title are comprised 
many subordinate points of discus- 
sion ; the principal aim of the au- 
thor being to impress her readers 
with a right sense of the excellency 
of prayer, and to prevail upon them 
to live in the practice and spirit of 
it. In pursuing these inquiries, she 
shews the tendency of some of the 
great doctrines of Scripture to pro- 
mote the habit of prayer; the effect 
of certain false doctrines as injurious 
to it; the condition of its attendant 
blessings; the errors, which may 
hinder its being answered ; the ex- 
cuses, which men are apt to frame 
for the omission of this duty; the 
perpetual and universal obligation 
of it; its beneficial effects upon 
ourselves and others: these, and 
many similar topics are treated ina 
very impressive manner, and are 
enriched with a variety of collateral 
observations suited to throw light 
upon the subjects with which they 
are connected. One great excel- 
lence in this part of the work is the 
perfect freedom from that didactic 
constraint which too frequently at- 
tends professed essays upon the doc- 
trines and duties of religion. Mrs. 
More has consulted the benefit of 
her readers, by suggesting her ob- 
servations in the most easy and na- 
tural way. We seem, indeed, ra- 
ther to be enjoying her conversation, 


than to be reading her works; and 
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she speaks to us with the ease and 
energy of a person who loves the 
subject of discourse, and who is at 
home init; who can describe the 
value of prayer, and tell of its con- 
solations, not from the report of 
others, but her own experience.— 
Every thing seemsto come from a 
full heart ; and when to this circum- 
stance we add, what is every where 
visible, and every where subservi- 
ent to the main object, that acquain- 
tance with the human mind which 
our author possesses inso eminent a 
degree, we think that few persons 
can read these pages without finding 
something suitable to their own case, 
and ‘deriving advantage from the pe- 
rusal. We cannot suppress the fur- 
ther remark, How different would 
be the character of the Christian 
world, if those that professedly be- 
long to it were such as this volume 
Invites them to become ! How dif- 
ferent, in general, would Christianity 
herself appear, if her countenance 
were always seen as irradiated by 
that heavenly expression, which it is 
the tendency of prayer to kindle— 
the expression of meekness, and 
gentleness, and resignation, and love ! 

The extracts which follow are ta- 
ken without any particular selection : 
they will justify the account we have 
given, and preclude the necessity of 
any additional observations of our 
own. 


The fiatient Christian, 


“Under the pressure of any affliction, 
thy will be done, as it is the patient Chris- 
tian’s unceasing prayer, so is it the ground 
of his unvarying practice. In this brief 
petition he finds his whole duty comprised 
and expressed. It is the unprompted re- 
quest of his lips, it is the motto inscribed 
on his heart, it is the principle which regu- 
lates his life, it is the voice which says to 
the stormy passions, ‘ Peace! be still !’ 
Let others expostulate, he submits. Nay, 
even submission does not adequately ex- 
press his feelings. We frequently submit, 
not so much from duty as from necessity ; 
we submit, because we cannot he!p our- 
selves. Resignation sometimes may be 
mere acquiescence in the sovereignty, 
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rather than conviction of the wisdom and 
goodness of God ; while the patient Chris. 
tian not only yields to the dispensation 
but adores the Dispenser. He not only 
submits to the blow, but vindicates the 
Hand which inflicts it: § The Lord jg 
righteous in all his ways.’ He refers to 
the chastisement as a proof of the affec. 
tion of the Chastiser: * 1 know that in very 
faithfulness thou hast caused me to be 
afflicted.” He recurs to the thoughtless. 
ness of his former prosperity. ‘Before | 
was afflicted I went astray,’ and alludes 
to the trial less as a punishment than q 
paternal correction. If he prays for a re. 
moval of the present suffering, he prays 
also that it may not be removed from him, 
till it has been sanctified to him. He yi 
not even part from the trial till he hag 
laid hold on the benefit.” pp. 337, 338. 


Benefit of habitual frrayer. 


‘‘ Habitual prayer may prove a most ef. 
fectual check to any doubtful or wrong 
action, to which circumstances may invite 
us during the day on which we are enter. 
ing The very petition to our Heavenly 
Father, ‘ Deliver us from evil,’ forcibly 
felt and sincerely expressed, may preserve 
us from being seduced into it. And is not 
the praying Christian less likely to € fall 
into temptation,’ than they who neglect to 
pray that they may not be led into it? 


“The right dispositions of the heart, 
and the fervour of devotion reciprocally ex. 
cite each other. A holy temper sends us 
to prayer, and prayer promotes that tem- 
per. Every act of thanksgiving tends to 
make us more grateful, and augmented 
gratitude excites more devout thanksgiv- 


ing, 


“ The act of confession renders the heart 
more contrite, and deeper contrition in- 
duces a more humbling avowal of sit. 
Each, and all, send us more cordially to the 
Redeemer: the more fervent the prayer 
the more entire is the prostration of the 
whole man at the foot of the Cross.” pp. 
359, 360. 


On the subject of progressive sant: 
tification, we have the following Jus! 
and important observations. 


‘If ever progressive sanctification w?s 
exhibited in the life, as well as writings, 
of any one man more than another, it was 
in this heroic champion of Divine Truth. 
If ever one man more than another ha ; 
right to depend on bis own safe state, © 
was the divinely illuminated St. Paul. 
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« Yet did he spend his after-life in self- 
satisfaction and indolent security? Did de 
ever cease to watch, or pray, or labour? 
Did he ever cease to press the duty of 
prayer on his most established converts ? 
Did he, in the confidence of supremely 
eminent gifts, ever cease himself to pray ? 
Were his exertions ever abridged ; dvs self- 
denial ever diminished ? Did he rest satis- 
fied with present, though supernatural at- 
tainments? Did fe remember the things 
which were behind? Did 4e live upon the 
roud he bad already done, or the grace he 
had already received? Did he count him- 
self to have attained? Did he stop in the 
race set before Lim ? Did not he press for- 
ward? Did not his endeavours grow with 
his attainments ? Did not his humility.and 
sense of dependence outstrip both? If de 
feared being a castaway, after the unut- 
terable things he had seen and heard, and 
after the wonders he had achieved, shall the 
best man on earth be contented to remain 
asheis? If it were attempted, the most 
sanguine man on earth would find it to be 
impossible ; nothing either in nature or 
in grace ‘continueth in one stay.” He 
who does not advance, is already gone 
back. This glorious, because humble 
Apostle, went on in progressive sanctifica- 
tion, he continued to grow and to pray, 
till lie at length attained to the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ, 


* But what enabled this unparalleled 
man to maintain, to the end, this painful 
conflict ? It was the same support which is 
still offered to the meanest Christian. It 
was humble, fervent, persevering prayer. 
It was the spirit of supplication, infused 
and sustained by ¢ the renewing of the Ho- 
ly Ghost,’ and presented through the Di- 
vine Mediator. 


* And what the Apostle did in his own 
person, we repeat, he unweariedly pressed 
upon all his converts. He exhorted them 
to pray for themselves, and for each other, 
in the same spirit in which ‘he bowed 
his own knees unto the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,that they might be strengthen- 
ed with might by his Spirit in the inner 
man ;—that Christ might dwell in their 
hearts by faith ;—that they might be rooted 
and grounded in love ;—that they might 
know the love of Christ, which passeth 
knowledge ;—that they might be filled with 
all the fulness of God” pp, 371—374. 


We pause for a moment to ob- 
serve, that the title of this chapter 
appears to convey a wrong idea of 
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its contents, and of Mrs. More’s 


views :— 


“The Doctrine of imputed Sanctifica- 
tion, newly adopted—The old one of pro- 
gressive Sanctification, newly rejected — 
Both Doctrines injurious to Prayer.” p. 361. 


‘The words seem to imply that the 
doctrine of fregressive as well as 
imputed sanctification is injurious to 
prayer ; whereas the charge is meant 
to apply to the doctrine of imputed 
sanctification, and to that doctrine 
which denies firogressive sanctifica- 
tion. We make the remark mere- 
ly for the sake of correctness ina 
future edition. 

In speaking of the connexion be- 
tween certain prescribed duties and 
promised blessings, Mrs. More of- 
fers some just and pertinent remarks 
upon the use of certain terms, which 
it has lately been too much the fa- 
shion with religious persons to dis- 


card. 
We particularly recommend these 
remarks to the consideration of the 


clergy. 


‘* The obnoxious terms to which we here 
allude are rewards and conditions. We 
have, in general, avoided the use of them, 
not for any harm discoverable in them 
when used and understood in the scrip- 
tural sense, but for fear of creating an idea 
contrary to what was intended to be con. 
veyed. In the legal sense they are very 
exceptionable ; for in the one case we de- 
serve nothing from God, and in the other 
we can do nothing of ourselves, 


‘* We do not presume to make condi- 
tions with God, but He condescends to 
propose them tous. In this latter case, it 
is free grace imposes the reasonable con- 
dition: his free grace bestows the un- 
merited reward. Are notall the promises 
of the Gospel conditional? The beatitudes 
include both the condition and the reward. 
Our blessed Saviour, his Sermon, multi- 
plies, and individualizes his promises, He 
gives us a string of articles of blessedness 
and recompense ; the specific recompense 
to the specific duty ;—amongst others, 


mercy to the merciful; the kingdom of 


heaven to those who are persecuted for 
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righteousness’ sake ; the vision of God to 
the pure in heart. 


** The Holy Spirit consecrates the doc- 
trine of rewards by teaching the Apostle 
to connect it even with the very being of 
Omnipotence. ‘ God is,’ and it immediate- 
ly follows, that * he is a rewarder of them 
that seek him.” Surely this is a condition, 
as much as the threat that he will punish 
those ‘who know not God.’ Every where, 
and particularly in the Psalms, prayer is 
made the condition of obtaining. In ask- 
ing, seeking, and knocking, the condition 
and the reward most appropriately meet. 


‘* To those who come to the Redeemer, 
he has declared that ‘they shall in no 
wise be cast out.’ Their coming is the con- 
dition of their being accepted. ‘ Rest,’ 
again, is the consoling promise which he 
makes to ‘ the heavy laden,’ who come to 
him. ‘ He that honoureth me, I will honour,’ 
is both a condition and a reward. What 
is the promise of pardon to repentance, but 
a condition? The negative denunciation is 
acondition, ‘ Ye will not come tome, that 
ye might have life.’ * Without holiness no 
man shall see the Lord; without faith it is 
impossible to please God.’ Do not these 
imply the blessings attending the contrary 
temper ? State the question thus: Shall we 
be heard, if we do not pray? Shall we be 
pardoned, if we do not repent? 


«¢ ¢Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, the 
things which God hath prepared for them 
that love him.’ It is the love of God then, 
which is the condition of obtaining those 
things which the heart of man cannot con- 
ceive. 


‘* All the promises made to faith are 
conditions, as are those made to holiness. 
The good and faithful servants who well 
employed their ten and five talents, were 
rewarded by having their talents doublea ; 
the punishment of their unprofitable com- 
panion was a conditional punishment. He 
had made no use of what was committed 
to him.” pp. 395—398. 


The chapter on the Lord’s Prayer 
(p. 471) will be highly gratifying to 
the friends of our Bible and Mis- 
sionary Associations. It not only 
vindicates the cause which they 
have adopted, but shews, as a neces- 
sary deduction from the prayer, the 
absolute du'y of promoting schemes 
to advance the glory of God. To 
continue in the habit of repeating 
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this prayer, without any Christian 
attempt to hasten the Consummation 
which we profess so earnestly to de- 
sire, when the will of God shall be 
done on earth, asit is done in heaven, 
is an evidence of inconsistency for 
which it is difficult to find a name. 
‘* If we contribute not to the accom- 
plishment of the object for which we 
pray, what is this,” as our author 
justly demands, ‘* but mocking Om. 
niscience, not by unmeaning but 
unmeant petitions???’ We have no 
right to expect miracles : in this day 
they are unnecessary. “If the Gos. 
pel,” says Bishop Butler, as cited by 
Mrs. More, “ had its proper influence 
on the Christian world in general, as 
this country is the centre of trade and 
the seat of learning, a very few 
years, in all probability, would set- 
tle Christianity in every country in 
the world, without miraculous assis- 
tance.” 

We close our extracts with the 
concluding paragraphs of the volume. 


“The Scripture views of heaven are 
given rather to quicken faith than to grati- 
fy curiosity. There the appropriate pro- 
mises to spiritual beings are purely spiri- 
tual. It is enough for believers to know 
that they shall be for ever with the Lord; 
and though ‘it doth not yet appear what 
we shall be, yet we know that when He 
shall appear, we shall be like Him.’ In 
the vision of the Supreme Good, there 
must be supreme felicity. Our capacities 
of knowledge and happiness shall be com- 
mensurate with our duration. On earth, 
part of our enjoyment—a most fallacious 
part—consists in framing new objects for 
our wishes; in heaven there shall remain 
in us no such disquieting desires, for all 
which can be found we shall find in God. 
We shall not know our Redeemer by the 
hearing of the ear, but we shall see him as 
he is: our knowledge, therefore, will be 
clear, because it will be intuitive. 


‘It isa glorious part of the promised 
bliss, that the book of prophecy shall be 
realized ; the book of providence displayed, 
every mysterious dispensation unfolded, 
not by conjecture, but by vision. In the 
grand general view of Revelation, minute 
description would be below our ideas: 
circumstantial details would be dis 
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araging’ ; they would debase what they 
retended to exalt. We cannot conceive 
the blessings prepared for us, until he who 
has prepared reveal them. 

‘¢ }f, indeed, the blessedness of the eter- 
nal world could be described, new faculties 
must be givenus to comprehend it. If it 
could be conceived, its glories would be 
lowered, and our admiring wonder dimi- 
nished. ‘The wealth that can be counted 
has bounds; the blessings that can be cal- 
culated have limits. We now rejoice in 
the expectation of happiness inconceivable. 
To have conveyed it to our full apprehen- 
sions, our conceptions of it must then be 
taken from something with which we are 
already acquainted, and we should be sure 
to depreciate the value of things unseen, by 
a comparison with even the best of the 
things which are seen. In short, if the 
state of heaven were attempted to be let 
down to human intelligence, it would be 
far inferior to the glorious but indistinct 
glimpses which we now catch from the 
oracles of God, of joy unspeakable, and 
full of glory. What Christian does not ex- 
ult in that grand outline of unknown, un- 
imagined, yet consummate bliss—‘in Thy 
presence is the fulness of joy, and at Thy 
right-hand is pleasure for evermore.’” pp. 
515—518, :, 


Every Christian will assuredly de- 
light in such views of the eternal 
world, according to the degree in 
which he can realize them to his 
mind, and is persuaded that these 
elories await him ; that is, in ordi- 
ary cases in proportion as he gives 
himself to prayer. If it be through 
the medium of prayer, that the bless- 
ings of the Holy Spirit are usually 
imparted, enabling the believer to 
grow in grace, and in the knowledge 
of God: if by prayer he holds inter- 
course with the Father of Mercies, 
and communion with the saints, and 
mounting up as on eagles’ wings to 
the fountain of light, has his conver- 
sation in heaven; if it be thus that 
his faith is invigorated, his soul pu- 
tified, his spiritual vision strengthen- 
ed; his prospects enlarged, his hope 
confirmed, how incumbent is it upon 
‘im to be instant and fervent in 
prayer! Thus it was, that the faith 
of the patriarchs was maintained, and 
that they confessed themselves to be 
‘trangers and pilgrims on the earth ; 
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thus that the faith of the disciples 
failed not ; thus that the poor perse- 
cuted members of the primitive 
church were enabled to persevere 
under manifold temptations; and 
thus it isin every age of the church, 
that the Christian, by the confirma- 
tion of his faith, is taught, under all 
the trials of this probationary state, 
to look onward to that “ rest which re- 
maineth for the people of God.” If 
the pious author of this volume 
would grant us the liberty, we doubt 
not that we might justly appeal to 
herself, as a living witness of the 
value and efficacy of prayer, and ask 
whether she bas not herself found in 
it the consolations which she has so 
well described. Whether, even in 
that recent dispensation of Provi- 
dence which has taken away her only 
remaining sister, to her the last af- 
fectionate survivor of an affectionate 
family, united by bonds too close to 
be broken except by that stroke 
which disseversall earthly relations ; 
—whether, even in that afflictive ap- 
pointment, which, by leaving her 
alone, has, according to the world’s 
views, left her in desolate bereave. 
ment, she could not then find a re- 
fuge and consolation in prayer ;— 
whether there did not seem to issue 
from the Throne of Grace a voice, 
exhorting her not to be sorry, as men 
without hope, for them that sleep in 
Jesus, but rather to rejoice in the 
persuasion, that another kindred 
spirit was now added to the company 
of heaven, and to expect for herself 
the same blessed consummation in 
the kingdom of her Father and her 
God? But upon this subject we for- 
bear to enlarge; and itis unnecessa- 
ry to add any thing in recommenda- 
tion of the work which has called 
forth these remarks. That it will 
be very generally read, no person 
who is acquainted with the influence 
of Mrs. More’s name and character 
can possibly doubt. We sincerely 
trust that its utility may correspond 
with the best wishes ofits respected 
author. 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
&e. Se. 


GREAT BRITALN. 





PrePparinG for publication: ~Two 
Months’ Residence in Rome, by Mrs. Gra- 
ham ;—Minreral Geography of the South 
Downs, by G. Mantell ;—The Fall of Pa- 
raguay, by Robert Southey ;—A Greek and 
English Lexicon, by Dr. Jones ;—Remarks 
on a Sermon of Mr. Belshiam, by the Rev. 
H, Carter. 


In the press :—Memoirs of Dr. Nicholls, 
Dean of Middieham ;—A Synopsis of He- 
brew Grammar with Points, by Mr. Good- 
hugh ;—The Providence of God, by the 
Rev. G. Croly ;--Ward’s History, Litera. 
ture, Religion, and Customs of the Hin- 
doos, vol. 11). andIV ;—Constitutional Re. 
marks, addressed to the People of Great 
Britain, on the fate Trial of Richard Car- 
lile, for republishing Paine’s ** Age of Rea- 
son;’? in six Parts; by a Member of Gray’s 
Inn. 


The author of Hore Homileticz, finding 
that he cannot easily attain his object of 
making the first four volumes of bis work 
pay for the next four, and those afterwards 
for the last three, intends to issue them in 
two parcels only, iistead of three, and to 
publish them all as soon possible ; the first 
six volumes at Christmas, and the last five 
volumes in the spring. Whilst this will 
put them into the hands of the subscribers 
much sooner than was contemplated on the 
former plan, it will expedite the returns of 
the profits, which ave to be entirely devoted 
to charitable and religious uses, 


Diocese of St. David's—The Church 
Union Society’s Prizes for this year are ad- 
judged as follow :—The premium (by be- 
nefaction) of 50/ to the Rev. Harvey Mar- 
riott, of Claverton, for the best Essay * on 
the Madras System of Education, its pow- 
ers, its application to Classical Schools, and 
its utility as an instrument to form the prin- 
ciples and habits of youth in the higher or- 
ders of society.””—A gratuity of 10/. to Mr. 
T. Hogg, master of the grammar-school in 
Truro, for the second best Essay on the 
same subject.—A premium of 25/. to the 
Rev. J. Morres, of Nether-Broughton, Lei- 
cestershire, for the best Essay *¢on the 
Scriptural Evidence of the Doctrine of pro- 
portionate Rewards in the next Life, con- 
sidered as a motive to duty, an impulse to 
zealous and faithful service, a ground of 
hope, a source of pious gratitude and of 


humility, and, through the promises of the 
Gospel, an earnest of final acceptableness 
with God for Christ’s sake.” 


In opening a vault in St. Mary’s Church, 
Oxfurd, the coffin of Dr. Radcliffe, the 
munificent benefactor to that university, 
has been discovered. The spot where he 
was buried was not marked by any inserip. 
tion, and was quite unknown till this dis. 
covery was made. 


A patent has been taken out, for con. 
densing carburetted hydrogen gas in a 
portable vesscl, so as to afford a convenient 
moveable gas light A vessel containing 
three quarts of concentrated gas, will af- 
ford a good light for an evening. 


We have frequently referred to the use- 
ful operations of the Society for the Sup. 
pression of Mendicity which was establish- 
ed in London, March 25, 1818, under very 
high aud honourable patronage, and conti- 
nuesto be supported by voluntary cuntri- 
butions, It may be useful to some of our 
readers to state, that the plan of this insti. 
tution is to issue printed tickets for distri- 
bution to Street Beggars, which tickets 
refer them to the Society’s house, where 
they are immediately supplied with food, 
and a statement of the case of each is re- 
gistered. The truth of this statement is 
afterwards ascertained by personal investi- 
gation and inquiry, and the case is then 
disposed of according to circumstances.— 
The Society has already done much govd. 
Its members have had the satisfaction of 
rescuing many really deserving objects from 
wretchedness and misery, whilst at the 
same time they have exposed and brought 
to justice a considerable number of daring 
impostors, who infested and disgraced the 
streets of the metropolis, and who were 
living ‘in habits of drunkenness and rot 
with the sums daily bestowed upon them 
from a mistaken humanity. They have 
repeatedly entreated the public to assist 
their endeavours by purchasing and distt!- 
buting their tickets, and discontinuing alto- 
gether the present impolitic practice of in- 
discriminate almsgiving. If this object 
were once attained, the sturdy begga 
would be compelled to work, as the most 
artful imposture could be of no avail--the 
employment of children in begging (one 
great cause of juvenile crime,) would bé 
terminated—the indecent exposures in our 
public streets would cease~-the most Te 
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volting features of the present system would 
eradually disappear, and the wretchedness, 
‘adolence, and vice of a numerous class of 
our fellow-creatures, might in the course of 
time give place to habits of industry and 


yirtue. 


An annual payment of one guinea consti- 
tutes the donor a Governor of the Society ; 
and the payment of ten guineas at one time, 
or within one year, a Life Governor. Go- 
yvernors are entitled to tickets of reference 
gratuitously: to other persons they are 
sold in parcels of five, at the charge of one 


shilling. 


Subscriptions are received at the Socie- 
ty’s House, 15, Red Lion Square, Holborn, 
and at all the London Bankers. 


The beggars in London have been esti- 
mated at 15,600, of whom 2000 are chil- 
dren: a great proportion are delinquents, 
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and a great part of these are out-door ap- 
prentices. 


France.—The cardinals, archbishops, and 
bishops of France, have addressed a letter 
to the papal see, filled with reflections, of 
a melancholy nature, on their own lot, on 
that of the Gallican church, and of religion 
generally within the French empire. The 
letter complains that the clerical function 
has been weakened, and brought into dis- 
repute ; and that impious books spread 
abroad derision, satire, calumnies, and the 
most pernicious doctrines, against all re- 
ligion. 


We have received the prospectus of a 
mouthly publication, to be entitled, “ An- 
nales Protestantes;” with a view to the 
defence of the Reformed Church. The 
price is to be 6 francs for three months ; or 
11 for six; or 20 for the year. : 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FVHEOLOGY. 

Muse Biblicae; or, the Poetry of the 
Bible. Foolscap. 6s. 

Clappe’s Sermons. 3 vols. &vo. 14. 7s. 

Evidences of Christianity ; by Moir. 3s. 
6d. 

Discourses on several Subjects and Oc- 
casions; by Wm. Hett, M.A, 2 vols. 8vo. 
18s. 

Obedience to Government a religious 
Duty; a Sermon; by the Rev. S. H. Cas- 
san. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

The Holy Bible and Testament, in Ita- 
lian, from the edition of Diodate, revised 
and corrected by Rolandi. S8vo. 1. 4s.— 
The Testament separate, 8s. 

Seven Letters by a Friend on Primitive 
Christianity; by John Walker. Qa. 

The Poor Girl’s Help to a Knowledge of 
the first Principles of the Christian Reli- 
gion; by E. Appleton. 18mo. Qs. 

_A Sermon, preached in the Catbedral 
Church of St. Paul, June 1818; by the 
Rev. Janes Houk. Qs. 

A Charge, delivered to the Rev. the 
Clergy oitve Archdeaconry of Sarum, at 
his Visitation in July 1819; by the Rey, 
Charles Daubeny. Qs 6d. 

A System of Theology, in a Series of 
Sermons ; by the late Timothy Dwight, 
With a Life and Portrait of the Author, 
5 Vols, 8vo, 

F. Sermon, preached in the Parish Church 
' Burnham, the Sunday after the Execu- 


tion of Thomas Mitchell, who was execut- 
ed for an Attempt to murder Miss Rowls ; 
by the Rev. H. Raikes, of the Vicarage, 
Burnham. Is. 

A Sermon, preached inthe Parish Church 
of Burnham, the Sunday fcllowing the day 
Thomas Mitchell attempted the Murder of 
Miss Rowls; by the samme Author. Pub- 
lished at the Request of the Parish. 1s. 

Homilies for the Young ; by the Rev. H. 
Marriott. 5s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sketch of a Tour in the Highlands of 
Scotland in the Autumn of 1818.  8vo, 
Qs. Od. 

A Topographical and Historical Account 
ofthe City of Norwich. 12mo. 4s. demy 
8vo. with plan of the city. 8s. 6d. 

Part 1. of the History of the University 
of Dubiin, illustrated by thirty coloured 
plates, by eminent Ariists, from drawings ; 
by W.B. Taylor. 10s. Sd. 

The Sufferings and Fete of the Expedi- 
tion which sailed from England in Novem- 
ber 1817, to the Rivers Oronooko and 
Apure; by G. Hippisiey, Esq. Svo. 15s. 

Narrative of the Expedition which sailed 
from Engiand at the Close of 1817, for the 
Service of the Spanish Patriots; by C. 
Brown. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Travels in Morocco; with an Account 
of the British Embassy to the Court of 
Morocco under the late G. Payne, Esq., 
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Consul-general ; by Col. Keatinge. With 
thirty-four plates. 4to. 3/. 3s. 

The History and Antiquities of the Ca- 
thedral of York ; by Mr. Britton. 4to. with 
thirty-five engravings. 

Memoirs of the late Miss Emma Hum- 
phries, of Frome, Somerset; by the Rev. 
J. East, of Birmingham. 5s. 

A Memoir of Charles Louis Sand; with 
a Defence of the German Universities. 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 

A Geological Map of the Great Mining 





District of Cornwall; by R. Thomas. ; ! 
12s. 
On the Commerce of St. Petersb : 
by Borisson. 8vo. 8s. ugh 
Juvenile Miscellany ; by Humber, 12mo. 
33 


tb, 


5. 

Early Blossoms, or Biographic 
tices of Candidates for A a 
tion who died in their Youth, with Speci. 
mens of their respective Talents ; by j 
Styles, D. D. 12mo. 5s. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


MOKAVIAN MISSIONS IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


An erroneous statement having appeared 
of the mode in which the Sunday is kept 
by the members of the Moravian settle- 
ments in South Africa, we copy the follow- 
ing statement, which has been drawn up in 
reply to the charge. 


‘The manner of spending the Sunday, 
at Gnadenthal and Groenekloof is the fol- 
lowing, unless circumstances sheuld occa- 
sion an unavoidable change. At9 in the 
forenoon the Litany is prayed. At 10 is 
the public sermon, after which the baptism 
of children takes place. At 3 there is ano- 
ther service, which varies: on one of the 
four Sundays in the lunar month, the Lord's 
Supper is administered; on another the 
bapiism of adults, accompanied with suita- 
ble services. In the evening the missiona- 
ries meet for reading and prayer. Besides 
the daily evening worship, a meeting is 
held every day of the week for one of thie 
different classes of the congregation. 


“© Those who are acquainted with the 
situation of slaves, and with the civil regu- 
lations which obtain in countries where 
slavery prevails, will not expect the Breth- 
ren to have it in their power to prevent 
them from doing any manner of work on 
Sundays, when compeiled by their unchris- 
tian masters; butthe service of the church, 
which is regulated so as to suit their ime, 
is so well attended in most places, that 
there is little reason tocomplain. Norcan 
they interfere with Hottentots, who in some 
respects are more unfavourably situated 
than slaves, and, after Divine service, are 
sbliged to return many miles to distant 


farms, to be ready for their work early on 
Monday morning. 


** Violation of the Sabbath is always 
subject of due animadversion, and various 
regulations are made from time to time to 
enable the Hottentots to keep it more strict. 
ly. In some instances, where they are com. 
pelled by their masters to work, from an 
early hour on Monday morning to a late 
houron Saturday night, at the farms, while 
their families remaining in the settlement 
are dependent on them for support, a Hot- 
tentot may be seen walking in his garden 
between the Divine services, and occa- 
sionally paying some trifling attention to 
his plants or hedges, which may be consi- 
dered under such circumstances as coming 
within the description of the works of neces- 
sity permitted by our Lord to be done by his 
own disciples. The shops, however, areal- 
ways shut, and no opportunity is allowed 
to exercise any trade taught in the set- 
tlement.”? 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Our readers have been apprised of Mr 
Jowett’s inten‘ion to visit Egypt and Pales: 
tine, in order to investigate the state ol 
those countries, with a view to the forms 
tion of missionary establishments and the 
circulation of the Scriptures, 


On the 10th of December last, Mr. Jow- 
ett left Malta for Alexandria, and reached 
that city on the 19th. 


He paid an early visit to the con 
vents of the Copts, the Latins, and the 
Greeks; and has sent home much 
formation respecting Alexandria, Egy?! 
in general, and the plans of the Basha‘ 
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During his stay at the Consulate, Mr. Jow- 
ett preached there on Sundiys, to such 
Christians as wished to assemble for Di- 


vine worship. 


From Alexandria he proceeded to Cairo. 
It was an object of the first importance 
with him to have an interview with Mr. 
Salt, the British Consul-General for Egypt ; 
and to obtain his assistance and counte- 
nance in the prosecution of the objects of 
his voyage. Mr, Salt being at this time in 
Nubia, Mr. Jowett determined to proceed 
up the Nile in order to obtain a conference 
with him. With great reluctance he gave 
up the hope of being present at the ap- 
nevaching Passover at Jerusalem; but his 
disappomtment therein has been amply 
compensated, by the opening of unexpect- 
ed opportunities of prosecuting the Soe 
ciety’s plans in behaif of the almost expir- 
ing church of Abyssinia, . 


While the publication of the Scriptures 
in Echiopia will be of great probable influ- 
ence on the Abyssinian priests, the prepa- 
ration and circulation of them im the ver- 
nacular tongue of the country must be re- 
garded as the main instrument of entiuzlten- 
ing the body of the people. It appears, 
from Mr. Jowett’s communications, that 
there are two distinct dialects of the 
vernacular tongue—the Amharic and the 
Tigre. M. Asselin, French Consul in 
Egypt, procured some years since, by 
the help of an Abyssinian, the transla- 
tion of some portion of the Old Testament 
into the vernacuiar tongue. There is now 
reason to hope that the work will be prose- 
cuted under advantageous circumstances, 
as May be gathered from the following ex- 
tracts of Mr, Jowett’s communications. 


_ * Cairo, Feb, 4, 1819. 

Phe subject of Abyssinian Translation 
shall not drop. If God spare: my life, in 
two orthree months I shall he returned 
trom Mr. Salt. Nothing can be done, till I 
have fully consulted with him. Rest as- 
sured, now L amon the spot, I will spare 
NG pains to press the business home. 


, | My chief expectations, in the execu- 
on of this work, are from Pearce. He is 
” extraordinary character. Afier a varie- 
y of wanderings, in which he visited Rus- 
a China, and other countries—once a 
“Cussel an in Arabia, and then fourteen 
years a Christian and a warrior in Abys- 
‘ina—now hardly escaped, and lodged in 
the British Consulate! His genius is very 
“reat—his education sufficient for an edu- 
— man to work upon. He cannot bear 
CO x idle, He is thirty-nine years of age. 
“nrist. Obsery, No, 214. 
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Had he the bodily constitution of his youth, 
he would break out afresh perhaps, and run 
through the same marvellously eventful life. 
But God has broken him down—in mercy, 
I think, not in wrath; in mercy, more 
especially, to the Abyssinians, whom he has 
it in his power, and in his disposition, ex- 
ceedingly to benefit, by turning his talents 
to the translation of the Scriptures. He 
can speak and write both Amharic and 
Tigre. 


** He will accompany us on our voyage 
up the Nile. I hope, during the voyage, 
to procure the translation of one Gospel 
into the spoken language of Amhara and 
Tigre. He has brought me a few ver- 
ses of the Gospel of Si. Mark, pencilled 
in the Tigré language. It is very fair: as 
good, perhaps, as Cannolo’s first begin- 
nings. Many words are Arabic.” 


A few days afterward, Mr. Jowett 
writes— 


“ Yesterday Pearce began translating St. 
Mark into Tigre, and did thirty-two verses. 
I have analyzed a part, and find the lan- 
guage to be very Arabic. He works well 
and cheerfully.” 


Mr. Fuller accompanied Mr. Jowett in 
his voyage up the Nile. About two months 
were occupied in the voyage: Mr. Jowett 
returned to Cairo in the early part of Aprii. 


Having reached the island of Philoé,near 
the first-cataract, he met Mr. Salt there, 
who entered with great readiness into his 
views respecting Mr. Pearce. On this sub- 
ject Mr. Jowett writes, under date of 
March 19:h, from Esne, on his return down 


the Nile— 


“ Mr. Salt—I am truly thankful to God 
for it—is favourable to my proposals. This 
circumstance will, as I supposed, quite 
change the line of my travels, or rather cut 
itshort. I have taken up Ethiopic in good 
earnest, and have the necessary books 
with me. By July or August I hope to 
prepare one or two of the Gospels. 1 shall 
then return to Malta.” 


From Mr, Jowett’s communications from 
Evynt, we shall subjoin one or two more 
3 P ? J 
extracis — 


‘* The Coptic Patriarch has given me a 
letter of recommendation to all the ebur- 
ches and convents in Upper Egypt, as far 
as 1 may have accasion to travel. By the 
time of my returo he will have prepared 
four volumes, in manuscript; each of which 
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is to contain one Gospel in Coptic, and the 
Arabic in a parallel column ; that is, the 
four Gospels in all. Each volume will be 
a tolerably-sized quarto, and will cost thir- 
ty piastres ; equal to fifteen shillings ster- 
ling. The whole will be, therefore, 3/. I 
have alsu directed copies to be made in 
Arabic alone. 


‘¢ T have received 400 piastres, at once, 
for twenty Arabic Bibles. It is the lay 
head of the Coptic Church who buys these 
Bibles so plentifully. He would take any 
quantity. I told him I could spare him no 
more, as I meant to distribute the rest right 
and lefi up the Nile. He begged at least 
five more; which I agreed to. 1 take about 
two dollars each for them. Money is 
searce, and labour and provisions plentiful 
in this country. Talking with him, one 
evening, our conversation fell on the mar- 
riage of priests, in which their church 
agrees with ours. As I happenedto have 
a long letter from Mrs. Jowett in my pock- 
et, | drew itout: they were perfectly asto- 
nished to see a priest’s wife so learned! 
He told me that there were 20,000 Copts 
in Egypt. In Cairo, about 1500.” 


A seasonable supply of Arabic Bibles 
had been received at Alexandria. When 
Mr. Jowett was there, the Censul opened 
two cases, which were in his store, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Salt. There were about 
100 copies, which were forwarded, as ap- 
peared from a letter of the Rev. Anthony 
Hamilton, dated London, April 22, 1817, 
by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. 


The Bashaw has sent to the continent, 
by way of Alexandria, eighteen or twenty 
Copts from Rosetta, for the benefit of Eu- 
ropean education. 


On Mr. Jowett’s arrival off Old Cairo, 
from his voyage up the Nile, he heard that 
the plague had reached Cairo; and wrote, 
therefore, to Mr Salt, who had arrived at 
the Consulate in Cairo, to ask his advice 
how to proceed. Mr. Salt immediately 
sent his horse and Janissary, in order to 
convey him to the Consulate. The Bashaw, 
aware of the fatal effects of the usual neg- 
ligence of the natives with respect to the 


Religious Lracis in Chinese. 





[Qct, 


‘‘T have now paid my first visit to the 
three principal Christian establishments— 
the Coptic, the Latin, and the Greek, Uhey 
are built within five minutes’? walk of one 
another, ona large open space, without the 
inner and within the outer walls, which 
was the site of the old city. Here, as you 
ride over the unequal and dusty ground, 
you see multitudes of Bedouin Arabs, clad 
in nothing more than a coarse long shirt, 
and generally a large wrapper about their 
bodies, digging among the subterraneous 
ruins, to procure the large square stones 
found among them, which the Bashaw 
uses in building. ‘Their employment is a 
fit emblem of mine. Among’ the ruins of 
t'.e Christian Churches, [ am exploring and 
looking for some valuable remains, by the 
help of which the Church of our Redeemer 
may be built again.” 


Mr. J-wett bears strong testimony to 
the avidity with which the Scriptures were 
received by the natives in various parts of 


Egypt which he visited. 


RELIGIOUS TRACTS IN CHINESE, 


Mr. Miine writes from China— 


‘+ To our former tracts we have added 
the following :— , 


** A * Catechism for Youth,’ containing 
165 questions, intended to give, ina plain 
and easy style, a summary view of the doc- 
trines and duties of Christianity. It contains 
also a preface, and two short forms of 
prayer at the close. 


* A tract on the § Vanity of Idols,’ 
(Psalm cxv.) which was written in Canton, 
during my stay there, in October last, and 
sent down to be printed at Malacca. 


¢s An Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer.’ 
This is just finished; and wiil, I hope, be 
printed during the spring. It is large ; but 
it is divided into ten short sections, or lec- 
tures, seven of which were delivered, by 
me, on Thursday evenings, at Malacca, to 
afew Chinese. 


“The * Morning and Evening Prayers 





plague, and of the security generally at- of the Church of England,’ with the ‘ Psai- 
tending the precautions of the Europeans, ter,’ bound together; translated by Dr. 
has established quarantine ; but the Arabs Morrison, in the autumn of last year, and 
regard this salutary order as an innovation. printed in a neat pocket size, at the ex- 
pense of the London Missionary Society.” 

After visiting the convents at Alexan- 


dria, Mr. Jowett writes— The number of Chinese tracts and 
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amphlets composed, printed, and circu- 
lated by this mission, since its Commence- 
ment, is considerably more than thirty-six 
thousand, and of above twelve different 
kinds. The blocks of these (that ts, the 
stereotype wooden plates) all remain good ; 
and will bear to throw off many thousands, 
without any repair. 
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Several other tracts and treatises are 
projected and begun. A course of * Even- 
ing Conversations,” or ‘* Polemical Dia- 
logues,” in which the idolatry, supersti- 
tion, false philosophy, and iniquitous prac- 
tices of the Chinese will be discussed, has 
been commenced by Mr. Milne, and will 
form two small volumes. 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


DOMESTIC. 


Tue view which we ventured to take, in our 
last Number, of the transactions at Man- 
chester, and of the state of the country 
generally, has excived no small clamour 
among a few democratic religionisis, and 
has drawn upon us the indignation of some 
of the radical reformers who are not reli- 
gionists. Even the Morning Chronicle has 
condescenied to bring us into notice, by 
stigmatizing our Observations as inconsis- 
tent with ali claims to the Christian cha- 
racter.* We certainly clam to under- 
stand what befits that character, at least 
as wellas the conductor of this journal; 
and we conceive that we are doing no more 
than our duty as Christians in endeavour- 
ing to stem the tide of popular delusion 
and uphold the cause of order and good go- 
vernment, and in inducing our readers to 
act the just and sensible part of not con- 
demning a man before they have heard his 





*The Editor of the Morning Chronicle 
has thought fit, from motives which we 
will not pretend to analyze, to hold up to 
the vengeance of the radical reformers the 
Rev. Daniel Wilson, as the probable au- 
thor of the obnoxious article. Even if the 
supposition had been correct, we think the 
Editor might have spared this invidious de- 
signation of an individual as the mark of 
popular resentment. But it is utterly false. 
The contributions of Mr. Daniel Wilson 
would indeed be no discredit to any publi- 
cation, however high its literary preten- 
sions. But certainly we cannot boast of 
his ever having written a line in ours, which 
nad any relation to politics; and we have to 
‘ament that several years have elapsed 
since his increasing engagements have per- 
mitted him to render us his valuable aid in 
any department of our labours. 


defence. We have no hesitation in stating, 
thatali which has since occurred has only 
tended to confirm the general view we 
then ventured to express, both respecting 
the proceedings a! Manchester and the po- 
litical dangers which environ us. On this 
last point, there appears to be a growing 
conviction, on the part both of the govern- 
ment and the public, that there exists seri- 
ous ground of alarm. It is uo longer pos- 
sible, indeed, to resist the evidence to this 
effect which is daily accumulating upon 
us; and we are at length told from un- 
questionable authority, that such is regard- 
ed as the urgency of the case that the mili- 
tary force of the country is about to receive 
a large augmentation, with a view to the 
more effectual counteraction of the rebel- 
lious purposes of the disaffected. Nor can 
even this strong measure be considered as 
premature, when the right and the duty of 
arming to assert their wild and extrava- 
gant pretensions is openly proclaimed by 
our radical reformers ; and when this law- 
less doctrine is practically followed up by 
military training, and the preparation of 
weapons of offence. 


Ata period of such emergency it must 
be satisfactory to every man who has at 
heart the preservation of the public tran- 
quillity, to learn that parliament has been 
summoned to assemble on the 25d of No- 
vember. The object of this early meeting 
is, doubtless, to consider the critical and 
alarming state of the country, and to raise 
up some additional barriers against the 
dangers which menace our internal re- 
pose. One of their first duties, we appre- 
hend, will be to regulate the right which 
our demagogues assume of collecting im- 
mense multitudes of men together, for 
political purposes; and to provide, that 
however legal may be the pretext which 
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draws them togethcr, the constitution shail 
be protected from assault, and the various 
authorities of the state from intimidation. 
The attitude of defiance which public meet- 
ings have lately exhibited, their martial 
port, and their loudly proclaimed views of 
hostility to our best and most cierished in- 
stitutions, are wholly incompatible with the 
efficiency, and even with the safety of go- 
vernment, or with the peace and happiness 
of society. No government can long sub- 
sist under such a regimen; a truth of 
which the promoters of these meetings are 
well aware. They know, that if they can 
themselves gain the ear of the people, 
while they suppress, by clamour and inti- 
midation, every opposing sentiment, there 
is no degree of contempt and hatred which 
they may not succeed in exciting towards 
our rulers, as well as towards the whole of 
the upper ranks of the community; and 
that if such feelings should once become 
general, their end is achieved: a revolu- 
tion must inevitably follow.—Lhe wisdom 
of Parliament, we trust, will be applied to 
arrest the progress of this eyil. 


Another duty of Parliament will be to 
provide some additional restraints on the 
licentiousness of the press-~a still more 
efficient instrument tian even the meetings 
to which we have «liuded, in sapping the 
very foundations of our social existence. 
Blasphemous and seditious tracts have flow- 
ed upon us lately in such profusion, as to 
indicate a hope, on the part of their au- 
thors, of carrying the public mind, as it 
were, by a coup de main, before the friends 
of virtue, religion, and good government 
can prepare themselves for resistance. As 
for the law, in its present state, it is whiol- 
ly unequalto cope with them. Carlile, it 
is true, has been found guilty of libel, by a 
jury of his countrymen, as the vender of 
two blasphemous publications ; and we are 
thankful for the verdict: but it is to be 
feared that the manner in which the trials 
have been conducted has only served to 
spread the pollution more widely, while 
even their successful result has not tended 
in the smallest degree to check the circu- 
lation of the condemned works. Not only 
the indictments, but even the verdicts 
seem now to be calculated upon as indu- 
bitably yielding a sure profit to the crimi- 
nal. They serve the purpose of an exten- 
sive advertisement, and they so sharpen 
the avidity to purchase, that the advantage 



















































produced by a trial and conviction ma b 
fairly estimated as likely far to averiealans 
the weight of the punishment. The fine 
and imprisonment (if by some Mishap they 
should, in a particular instance, he incur. 
red,) are thus regarded as forming but one 
of the charges of trade, a moderate pre. 
mium of insurance, which forms buta slight 
deduction from the amount of the CIN me 
Many persons, doubtless, consoled them. 
sclves with thinking that the verdict of 
guilty proncunced upon Carlile would at 
once stop the circulation of the books thus 
judicially and solemnly condemned, and 
infuse terror into the venders of other 

lasphemous works. No such thing. Qn 
the contrary, an increased activity has been 
given to their circulation: even the blas. 
pbhemies of Paine are sold as freely and un. 
reservedly as before ; and his own * mock 
trial”? is triumphantly advertised by Car. 
lile, in conspicuvus characters, in the very 
street through which the judges must pass 
in going to Guildhall. The tardy process 
of the law, in cases of libel, is peculiarly 
favourable to the success of the iniquitous 
boldness of such a speculation as this.— 
For after an indictment bas been found by 
a grand jury, a twelvemonth or more may 
elapse before it is brought to trial. During 
this time the work circulates without re- 
straint. And even if a verdict of guilty 
should be obtained, and the criminal should 
still choose to persist in the course which 
had led to his conviction, the same lapse of 
time must again intervene, as the law now 
stands, before he can again be brought to 
trial. This is an enormous evil, and it 
calls for a speedy and efficacious remedy, 
if we would preserve from utter dissolu- 
tion the very principles,the ima _fundamina, 
of moral conduct, and of civil suborci- 
nation. 


We are fully aware of the just appre- 
hensions which will naturally be entertain- 
ed of any interference with the freedom of 
public discussion, and we ourselves patti. 
cipate in them. But surely it is possible 
to preserve this invaluable privilege in all 
its revered immunities, and yet protect 
the public mind against the contamina 
tion and corruption of such pestilential 
works as now deluge the land. In cases 
of private wrong, the Lord Chancellor 
has the power, on the production of 
ex-parte evidence, of issuing an myunc- 
tion to restrain the injurious publi 
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cation, Would it be unreasonable that the 
public interest should enjoy an analogous 
rotection 2? Whether tt might not be ex- 
nedient to visit certain classes of libel with 
4 severer punishment than is new inflicted 
we will not inquire; but surely under the 
novel circumstances ofour situation,it would 
seem to be not only proper, but absolutely 
necessary, that from the moment a grand 
jury has found a work to be libellous, the 
‘Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench 
should be empowered to issue an injunc- 
tion to restrain its sale or circulation, until 
its criminality or imnocence shall have been 
lepally decided ; and that having once been 
pronounced criminal, the mere fact of pub- 
lication, When proved, should thencefor- 
ward subject the offende: to punishment. 
Some such reguiations seem to us to be 
imperiously called for, otherwise buch trials 
as those of Carhle will become indeed 
‘+ mock trials ;? and the law will fall into 
utter contempt. Wiether provision should 
be made’ for seizing and destroying the 
remaining copies of works pronounced 
criminal, will also merit consideration. 


And now that we are on the subject of 
the press, we cannot help adverting to the 
impolitic and improvident conduct pursued 
by the legislature in 1799, in rejecting the 
bill proposed by Lord Grosvenor, to sup- 
press Sunday newspapers. Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Windham were unfriendly to the 
measure, and it failed. The trade was 
then in its infancy, and might have been 
interdicted with shght inconvenience. It 
has since grown to an enormous height, 
and has contributed more than, perhaps, 
any other single circumstance which can 
be named, to the dissemination in and 
about the metropolis of disloyalty and ir- 
religion.* We have, in this instance, dear- 
ly paid the forfeit of our disregard to the 
laws of God; and if we were wise, we 
should even now retrace our steps. How 
can we expect the favour and protection of 
Heaven, if we ourselves neglect our plain 
aid obvious duties ? 





_ * We admit that a doubt may be fairly 
indulged whether gin-shops may not have 
contributed in at least as large measure as 
Sunday newspapers to these evils. How- 
ever this may be, the malign influence of 


os one is doubtless aggravated by the 
other, 
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Parliament, we also trust, will now see 
the necessity of adopting sme strong mea- 
sures for exiending the benetits of a sound 
and Christian education to every cottage 
in the kingdom. It is one of the refine- 
mentsin wickedness which the present day 
has witnessed, that elementary schools 
should be furmed, where children, with 
their letters, are taught lessons of sed:tion 
and biasphemy. It is incumbent upon us 
not merely to suppress such diab: hcal in- 
ventions, but to leave noroom for them. It 
is incumbent upon us to make the right 
education of the community a matter of 
high national concern. We are bound not 
only to give additional facilities for the for- 
mation of schools wherever they are want- 
ed; but we are bound to see that the 
schools are instituted, and the children who 
frequent them right!y taught. This is an 
affair of vital moment, which we have too 
long shamefully neglected. Can any sub- 
ject be more worthy of the mature con- 
sideration of our ablest politicians and mo- 
ralists, than how to improve our system of 
education, so as to render it an efficient 
instrument in promoting the virtue and 
happiness of the community ; in enlarging 
their minds and improving their habits, 
and rectifying their principles ; in making 
them peaceful and industrious citizens, 
and devout and conscientious Christians. 
To teach a man to read ard to write is 
doing comparatively little for his intellec- 
tual and moral improvement —We should 
here take a lesson from renovated France. 
A number of her ablest and must enligh- 
tened characters are now formed into a 
board for superintending and directing the 
progress of national instruction. The 
plans to be pursued, the books to be read, 
the rules to be framed, are subjected to 
their deliberation. To them reports are 
made, by them inquiries are instituted, 
and rewards are assigned ; and in the pro- 
secution of their object, their hands are 
strengthened by the unhesitating support 
and cordial concurrence of the govern- 
ment.* The zeal and intelligence which 
this board has displayed, are only equalled 





* A periodical work appears every month 
in Paris, entitled Le Journal d’Education, 
which emanates from the above-mentioned 
board, and which contains a mass of most 
important information on the subject of 
education in general, as well as on its pro- 
gress in France. The energy and success 
with which the object is pursued merit the 
warmest applause. 
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by the success which appears to crown 
its judicious and disinterested labours. Its 
history furnishes the highest encourage- 
ment (second, indeed, only to that which 
Scotland has long furnished,) to stimulate 
our exertions in the same course; and 
with such an example before our eyes, we 
are scarcely permitted to deubt their effi- 


cacy. 


We must candidly own, bLowever, that 
even from all these measures, expedient as 
they doubtless are in themselves, we should 
expect to derive but comparatively slender 
aud temporary advantages, if some com- 
prehensive legislative provision be not 


adopted for ameliorating our system of 


Poor Laws. The muluplied evils which 
have sprung from this system are so fully, 
and so satisfactorily detailed ip the Reports 
of the two Houses of Parliament, that it 
is wholly unnecessary to enlarge on the 
subject. We are authorized by those lu- 
minous expositions in tracing to this source 
much of the moral degradation, the im- 
providence and profiigacy, ef the labour- 
ing classes, and even much of their grow- 
ing distress; and if so, without doubt, 
much of the wide-spread cisaflection to the 
government, which that distress is insi- 
diously employed to foster. We pretend 
not to say what are the precise remedial 
measures which Parliament ought to adopt, 
but surely the repo:ts to which we have 
alluded should net continue to reproach 
our supineness and indiflerence. They 
bring to our view a disease of admitted 
malignity, which has attacked the very 
vitals of the state, Whetherthe remedies 
they recommend are the best that can be 
proposed, we know not ; but they seem to 
deserve a trial. In the mean time, some- 
thing effectual should be done, to stop the 
further progress of the malady, until the 
whole system shail have undergone a calm, 
deliberate, dispassionate revision. 


The practical operation of the Poor 
Laws is briefly this: that every parish of 
the kingdom may be compelled to find 
money to supply the wants, net only of the 
impotent poor, but of every individual who 
is thrown out of employment, or the wages 
of whose labour are inadequate to the sup- 
port of himself and his family. Now what 
we would propose as a temporary substi- 
tute for the present mischievous system is, 
chat means should be devised for giving 
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work to every individual capable of it, and 
who cannot earn a subsistence by his Or. 
dinary line of emplcyment ; and havin 
done this, to enact that no such peveie 
should thenceforward be entitled to relief 
except in the shape of wages paid for ef. 
fective labour. 


But is such work to be found? We 
think it is. We think that an adequate 
supply of beneficial employment might be 
easily found ; and that for years to come 
the single object of improving the roads, 
public and private, throughout the king. 
dom, might abundantly occupy every hand 
whom the fluctuations of our trade might 
from time to time reduce to circumstances 
of distress. The roads in their present 
state occupy a certain number of labour. 
ers; and these would still continue to be 
employed uponthem. They would admit, 
however, of almost indefinite improvement; 
and to this improvement might be directed 
with immense advantage to the public, as 
well as to themselves, the occasional la. 
bour of those whom temporary causes 
should throw out of their ordinary line of 
employment. And when the actual state, 
not only of the great and cross-roads, but 
of the parish and by-roads throughout the 
kingdom, is compared with the state of 
perfection to which they are capable of 
being brought by the skilful application of 
the labour of man, it cannot be denied, 
that in the improvement of these roads a 
most extensive fund of beneficial labour 
might be provided for the relief of partial 
or temporary distress. The plans of im. 
provement might also be so judiciously 
and providently framed, that they might 
at any time be interrupted, and afterwards 
resumed without inconvenience. The mo- 
ment the pressure ceased, and the ordina- 
ry demand for labour revived, the public 
labour might be suspended, to be again 
had recourse to only when the circumstan- 
ces of the particular district required such 
a measure of relief. By fixing the wages 
to be paid these public labourers at a very 
moderate rate, at a rate something below 
the medium rate of ordinary labour, they 
would have a strong inducement given 
them to resume their wonted employment, 
the moment the pressure upon it had been 
removed. The public work being intended 
merely as a measure of relief, its very object 
would be defeated if wages were give? 
which would prevent private employers from 
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1819. | Ecclesiastical 
obtaining labourers at a fair and equitable 
rate. At the same time it 1s obvious, that 
‘f such a plan could be adopted and steadi- 
ly pursued, the severe distress which ts oc- 
casionally experienced in some parts of the 
kingdom might toa great degree be pre- 
vented, as it would keep the wages of la- 
bour from ever sinking so low as to be 
inadequate to the support of the labourer. 


We are aware of objections that may be 
raised, both in principle and in practice, 
to the measure now proposed, but they do 
not appear tous to be by any means in- 
superable. In point of principle it is surely 
less objectionable than the present mode of 
compulsory relief. To provide regular la- 
bout for those who are capable of it, .is 
surely a far better plan than to provide them 
with the means of living in total or even 
partial inaction. Itis only necessary that 
a part of the money now given to support 
men in idleness shou!d be applied to the 
payment of productive labour. ‘The very 
effect which such an expedient would have 
in keeping up the wages of labour general- 
ly throughout the country would lessen the 
demand on the Poor Rates; so that less 
money would probably be required, on the 
whole, by the proposed arrangement, if 
judiciously conducted, than 1s now neces- 
sary to eke out the miserable pittance, to 
which in some districts the wages oflabour 
are occasionally depressed. But, even if 
the expense should be greater than is now 
incurred by the Poor Rates, the proposed 
measure would still be preferable. The pre- 
sent mode of compulsory relief ts not only 
unproductive, but absolutely and extensive- 
lv hurtful. ‘Chat which has been suggest- 
ed, would at least preserve the character 
of the labouring classes from the over- 
whelming degradation of pauperism : and 
itwould at the same time produce a bene- 
Hcial return for the capital expended. 
Every substantial improvement in the reads 
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Rev, John Bishop, B.A. a Minor Canon 
of Gloucester Cathedral. 

Rev, Henry Charles Hobart, M.A. Bi- 
shop’s Prebendary in Hereford Cathedral, 

Rev. Henry Faulkner, North Piddle R. 
CO, Worcester. 

Rev, Robert Roberts, M.A. (Vicar of 
Haverhill, Suffolk) Little Thurlow R. in the 
same county. 

Rev. Orbel Rey, Wyverstone R. Suffolk. 
_Rev, Mr. Worsley, of Gatcombe, R. 
Kingston V Isle of Wight. 

‘ Rev, _Richard Henry Gretton, M.A. 
‘“amptwich R. Cheshire. 
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of a district, would not only add to the 
comfort of all its inhabitants, but to the 
general wealth. The very saving in the 
wear and tear of horses, wagons, carts, &c. 
and in the time of those who attend them, 
would be a real profit speedily realized by 
the great body ofcontributors to the Poor’s 
Rate. 


The difficulties which present themselves 
in the details of such a measure are cer- 
tuinly formidable ; and if the plan were 
left to be administered by the ordinary pa- 
rochial authorities, we should admit that 
they were insurmountable. But it ought 
not to be so left: it ought to be placed in 
the hands of the associated intelligence of 
each county, or division of a county; in 
the hands, for example, of the gentlemen 
composing the magistracy and the grand in- 
quest of the district, and who should exer- 
cise an active superintendance over the 
agents required for conducting it. The 
difficulties, we have admitted, are great ; 
but we must not shrink from encountering 
them, if we wish to effect the preservation 
of all that is dear tous; and this, we are 
persuaded, essentially depends on our de- 
vising’ an adequate remedy for the over- 
whelming Gistress, which occasionally pre- 
vails in particular districts. Nothing effec- 
tual, however, can be done without some 
new legislative provisions adapted to the 
circumstances of the case. 


But we have neither time nor space to 
enlarge on the subject. We must leave 
it for the present to the consideration of 
our readers, with the expression of our 
anx.ous hope, and with our earnest. prayers, 
that God wauld inspire the great council 
ofthe nation with wisdom to devise, and 
firmness to pursue, such measures as are 
best calculated to promcte His glory and 
the true happiness of every class of the com 
Munity. 
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tev. Richard W. Hutchins, B.D. Fellow 
of Magdaien College, Oxford, New Shore- 
bam V. Sussex. 

Rev. John Hewlett, B.D, preacher at 
the Founding Hospital, London, Hilgay 
R. Norfolk; the said rectory being legally 
void, and come to the Crown, by reason of 
simmony, 


Rev. H. Randolph, Marcham V. Berks. . 


Rev. G Powell, M.A. Dulve Sinecure 
R. Cornwall. 

Rev. R. Hewitt, M.A. (Vicar of Lever, 
in Lancashire) Westhorpe R. Suffolk. 

Rey. Dr, Gauntlett, Warden of New Col- 
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lege, and Vicar of Portsea, to a Prebend 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral 

Rev Wm. Harby. B.D. and Fellow of 
Lincoln C liege, Leighs Magna R.co.Essex. 

Kev. Henry Charles Morgan, M.A. Win- 
stone R_ Gloucestershire. 

Rev. J J Beasier, LL.B. of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Rector of Whitmore, co, 
Stafford, Cleobury North R. Siiropshire. 

Rev J. D. Churcaill, Erpingham = R. 
Norfolk 

Rev. E Owen, M.A. Cliislet V. Kent. 

Rev. R. Kuight, jun. Newion Nottage 
R. Glamorganshire 

The Ea | of Siafisbary has appointed the 
R. v. E. Davies, Master of the Free Gram- 
mar school, Dorsetshire, one of his Domes- 
tic Chaplaras. 

Rev. William Cornforth, M.A. Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Cambridge, Long- 
stanton St. Michaels R. Cambridgeshire. 

Rev James Donne, B.A of St. John’s 
College. Cambridge, liceiised to the Per- 
petual Curacy of South Carleton, Lincoln- 
shire. ; 

Rev. WS. Goddard, D.D. to King- 
stone R. Isle of Wignt. 

Rev. Kichard Carlton, 
Scures R Hants. 

Rev Robert Roife, A.B. of Saham To- 
ney, Hampnall Vo Norfolk. 

Rev. Henry W. Johnson Besuchamp, 
M.A. Laton V. with Eisey V. annexed, 
W iits. 
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Rev. J. Stoddart, M.A. Fellow of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, to the Mediety of Pat 
tishall V. Northamptonshire. 

Rev. I, W. Jones, B.A of All Souls! 
College, to Shropton, co. Derby, 

Rev. C. Wetherell, M.A. ‘Byfield R 
Northamptonshire. 

Rev. P. Penson, Minor Canon and Pre. 
centor of Durham Cathedral, St, Oswald's 
V.in that city. 

Rev M. Rowlandson, D.D. Monkton. 
Farieigh &. Wilts 

Rev Francis Thurland, M.A Chaplain 
of New College, Oxtord, appointeda Mj. 
nor Canon of the Cathedral of Durham. 
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Rev. Samuel Heysrick, M.A. to hold 
Brampton by Dingley K. with Carlton R, 
both in Northamptonshire. 

Rev. Henry Bower, M.A. St. Mary Mag. 
dalen V. Taunton, with Staple Fitz Paine 
RK. Somerset. 

Rev. T.T Walmsley, B D. St. Vedast, 
Foster-lane R. London, with tanwell R, 

Rev. Caleb Rockett, M.A. one of the 
Domestic Chaplains of the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, to the Living of Weston Zoy- 
land, with that of East Brent, co. Somerset. 

Rev. Jolin Henry Sparke, M.A_ Preben- 
dary of Ely, to held the Rectory of Cot- 
tenbam, in Cambridgeshire, together with 
the Kectory of Stretham, in the Isle of 
Ely. 

Rev. Wm 


Barker, M.A. Rector of Sil- 


Rev. John Anthony Partridge, A.B. verton, Devon, to hold Broad Clist Y. in 
Town Barningham R. Norfolk. the same ceunty. 
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consideration, 


H.; C.1.C.; A. IL; A Parent; Minimvus; and Epinensis, are under 


T. Y. S. observes, that CLtericus Derptensis has been misled by the ambiguous 


wording and punctuation of Mr. Jacson’s advertisement. 
It does not appear that the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge has 
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(See our last Number, p. 


sanctioned Mr Jacson’s work, but only the Family Bible to which it is intended as 


$a companion.” 


We quite agree with Clericus Derbiensis as to the * utter incom 


petency of the reverend author or compiler to fulfil the task he has undertaken,” but 


should be sorry for the Society to be wounded on his account, 
The letter of the Rev. J. L., with the enclosed donation to the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice, “ for their praiseworthy exertions in the matter of the King cersu 


Carlile,” have been duly forwarded. 


We should have no possible objection to return ScruTAtoRr’s manuscript, had it not 
been destroyed, as papers invariably are when done with by the printer, 
We have forwarded the paner of J H as requested. 


We differ materially from F. M. In common with him, indeed, we highly respect Dr. 
Coplestone, and have frequently, and in no hesitating terms, expressed our opinion © 
his merits; but we cannot admit that his Devon and Exeter Hospital Sermon 1s ¢t 
titled to the commendation which F M_ bestows ; and, on the contrary, we continue, 
notwithstanding Dr. Coplestone’s own able vindication of it, to think it materially de- 
fective. If F.M and Dr C»plestone will do us the favourto turn to our Review i} 
Dean Kirwan’s Sermons (vol. for 1815, p. 518,) they will see the ground of our vbje 
tion more fully developed. The whoie of the discussion (pp. 535—541) is more” 
less applicable to the present case, but particularly the last two pages. They ¥! 

there see that the views which have given them so much dissatisfaction, were mal" 

tained in all their force long before Dr. Coplestone’s sermon appeared ; and they 4 

views which we believe to be incontrovertible. 
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